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THE LAST SONG OF SAPPHO. 


By Mrs. Hemans. 
Sonad on, thou dark unslumbering sea! 
My dirge is in thy moan; 
My spirit finds respowse in thee, : 
To its own ceaseless cry—‘‘ Alone, alone '' 





Yet send me back one other word, 
Ye tones that never cease! 
Oh! let your hidden leaves be stirr'd, 
And say, deep waters! can you give me peace” 


Away !—my weary soul hath sought 
In vain one echoipg sigh, 
One answer to consuming thought 
Inhuman breasts—and will the wave reply ? 


Sound on, thou dark unslumbering sea! 
Sound in thy scorn and pride! 
Task not, alien world! from thee, , 
What my own kindred earth hath still denied: 


And yet I loved that earth so well, 
With all its lovely things! 
Was it for this the death-wind fell 
Ga my rich lyre, and queneh’d its living strings? 
Let them lie silent at my feet! 
Since, broken even as they, 
The heart, whose music made them sweet, 
Hath poar’d on desert sands its wealth away, 


Yet poy light hath touch’d my name, 
The laurel 


| biblical 
; strange and unnatural compact with the patrons of the 
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clare to the miraculous, but his statements leaves an impression on the 
minds of his readers that these causes, and these alone, are sufficient 
to account for their having taken place. We acquit him of any de- 
liberate intention to impugn the oracles of Heaven; we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that a clergyman can wittingly endeavour to subvert 
the bulwarks of the faith he is bound by every consider tion of honour 
and consistency to defend. The of 


ilosophy, and a very ob- 
vious m 


msion of some of the most rtant canons of 
have led him, we are inclined to thiak, to forma 
infidel litera- 
ture which notoriously prevails among as, and which is at once the bane 
and the disgrace of a Christian country. 

of the hs and other Hebrew worthies, the author 
of “ The History of the Jews” affords us some glimpse of his admit- 
ting the direct interpesition of Heaven in behalf of the favoured race, 
whose social state, ——* and civil “fe has —— to de- 
scribe, where he says, “ Excepting yare under the express 
commandment of Ged, they have no exemption from the judgment of 
posterity ; and on the same principle, while God is on the the historian 


| will write with caution and reverence ; while men, with freedom, jus- 


tice, and impartiality.” This admission, with afew others, sparingly 
scattered through his volumes, is worth something, and confirins what 
we have ventured to 
does regard the Sc 

we complain that the 


, that the learned and reverend Professor 
in the main as a revelation from God. But 
eral itand manner of the work are at 


| variance with these admissions. Where the Bible expressly introduces 


the Almighty upon the scene, the Professorlabours to persuade us that 
his appearance is ; that be consequently is not the con- 
scious agent in the transactions ascribed to him dy the inspired writers 
ae thus an implied charge of falsehood and nome mr . 
rought inst them. veracity is indirectly impeached, an 
they sink down to the level of mistaken — or designing im- 
postors. Without the length of some of the strictures we have 


wreath is mine— $ acknowl superiority as a literary on, we are reluctantly 

With a worn heart, a weary frame, * to demounce its teadency, to consider it as seriously 
Q! restless Beep! I come to make them thine { *'> his es a Christian divine, 

i: We flud ne With the distivetion otsa 

Give to that crown, that burning crown, ' | om the subject of miracies: he has stated’with sufficient accuracy that 


Place in thy darkest hold! 
** my anguish, my rengwn, 
With dden wrecks, lost gems, and wasted gold‘ 
Thou sea-bird, on the billow’s crest, 
Thou hast thy love, thy home! 
They wait thee in the quiet nest— 
And l—ansought, anwatech’d for—I too come ! 
i, with this winged nature fraught, 
These visions, brightly free, 
This boundless love, this fiery thought— 
Alone, I come! Q! give me peace, dark sea | 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


they are of two kinds (Preface, vol. iii. p.7.); first, where netural 
means operate in a preteruatural manner; secondly, where the 
whole is preternatural. But what avails the distinction when he 
takes so much pains to annihilate, in point of fact, all preternatu- 
ral interference im the former class, and to resolve every alleged 
instance of the second, as far as possible, into mere human manage- 
ment and deception? May we not ask, too, in a Christian divine, 
why sueh persevering anxiety to divest the inspired narrative of its 
miracalous character? Is this daring edure necessary in orde: to 
remove any alleged discrepancies or ceonapition inthe documents, or 
even improbabiltties in respect to some of the occurrences described in 
the Bible? Here, indeed, conjecture, emendation, criticism are per- 
fectly lawful, and may eonduce to raise the character of the saered 
volume in the estimation of the sincere enquirer, who may have been 





Tbe two works to which we ave about to revert are not of a nature to 
pes into oblivion, and have therefore excited the critics in an ugusual 
degree, while the commereial interests they are supposed to involve 
have ranged the partisans of each ia a phalanx of acrimonious bos- 
tity. Thos they have been equally applanded and condemned, while 
© impartial judgment of*their respective merits remains to be pro- 
bonneed. 

Their writers have both distinguished themselves in the department 
of polite literature, the Oxford fessor being well known as theau- 
‘orof varioas poems which discover a highly cultivated taste and 
genius, and as a contributor to a journal remarkable for principles 
which the New Monthly has never thought proper to adopt 
Gieig has rapidly risen into celebrity, and his interesting and popular 
Memoir of Sir Thomas Munro recently published has more than sus- 
‘ued the reputationthe hadjpreviously acquired. But it is not as con- 
mporaries, gathering their laurels in the common fields of literature, 
tat we are to regard the authors of “ The History of the Jews” and 

The History of the Bible.” They are both clergymen of the Es- 
*ulished Church, and appear in these volumes not as mere literary 
neo, but in their sacred character ; their Histories are to be viewed as 
professional, for they tread on sacred ground. The author of “ The 


Mr. | 


22 and confounded by snch rent discrepancies, obscurities, 
improbabilities. Butif allthe miracles were expunged from the 
| Bible, would their absence conciliate a single infidel? We are per- 
| suaded that it would not, while it would shake the faith of every be- 
| liever by destroying a fundamental evidence of the veracity of Moses, 


i and, by necessary consequence, of the divine mission of Jesus Christ. 
| For we are perfectly assured “ that the great argument which divides 
| the believers in Revelation from those who are hostile to it, is the argu- 
| ment of miraculous interposition and agency.” We wish we could as 
| readily acquit Mr. Milman of pertinacity and disingenuousness in the 
| publication of the Second edition of his work, as we can vindicate 
im from the imputation of denying the divine character of the Jewish 
| Scriptures, even though we admit that he has ineautiously endeavour- 
ed to deprive them of the principal evidence by which that divine 
character is supported. 

Mr. Milman was not sufferedto remain in ignorance of the strange 
dilemma in which he had pleced his sacred character and profession. 
On the first appearance of his work, one of the venerable Bench of 
Bishops, and Editor of the Family Bible of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, addressed to the learned Professor a letter de- 
precating the republication of the work which had drawn down upon 


seen on Mr. Milman's work, which betray a disposition to undervalue its | tural 


— — 


, and, if you persevere, you will still be, dishonoured 
| you will have #eason to be satisfied, that, in calculating the results a! 
| your * oe our is no positive acquisition in the balance. - | 
| reckon indeed that the possession of literary fame to a Christian, espe- 
ow toa — Clergyman, * is not worthy to be compared’ wit) 
| the discredit one hand of disparaging the revealed word of God 
of weakening the religious (aith of the young and enced, and ol 
causing offenes to others; and on the other hand with the glory, even 
in this life, of epunteracting or remedying such evils as these, and of 
substituting the@pposite blessings. But however this be, and whatever 
eredit you a da or lose with men by withdrawing your work, ] 
entreat you, . Bir, to consider whetber self-denial, in such a case ax 
this, be nota I need hardly express my persuasion that it Is,"’ 

The Postsertpt, which is very Grief. contains a reiteration of the au. 
thor desire, an anxious wish that no consideration of prefit should 
induce Mr. or Mr. Murray to consent to sniffer the work in 
question to go# a second edition. 

One might peasonably have supposed that remonstrances conceived 
in such a spirit, and directed to such an object, could scarcely hawn 
failed of produting the desired effect ; or, at least, of persuading its au 
thor to modify the principal s whieh had excited so much ani 
madversion. A second edition, however, was announced, in whieh 
Mr. Milman nat 6nly retained the perfect identity of the former, and 
to ail that 5* deemed reprehensible, but, in an —— 
fends himself against all his opponents, by quoting from De. ya 
long extract, Which applies only ton very subordinate and insignificant 


estimation you 









portion of the goutroversy, by covering himself with the mantle o/ 
we, worn by his Right Reverend correspondent and his coadju- 
tor, Dr. D’ , the United Editogs of the Family Bible. The greve 


a sincere exertions of the learned Professor, that he had 
“Hi " preserved the character of a good Church- 

believer, and that he had only trodden in the footsteps 
predecessors, the authoriced com - 


th 
mananda 
of his ve 





hich pre. 

te mond 

letter breathes same amiable spire with deny om 

from which much, at least, might be quoted as an inétance po- 

iemie can mastet his own temper, and that the Deologicum doe 

not attach tc every man who wears lawn sleeves and fights the battles 
of the Church militant. 

Ip the-Times newspaper of the period, the seeond edition with the 
following flourish was armonnced :— 

“ Our readers are no donbt well aware that a cry has been raised 
against Professor Milmay’s H of the Jews contained in the 
Family Library, as if the ingenious and learned author, by endeavour- 
== account for some of the miracles of the Old po rare © kay dl 

means, did in effect disparage the divine origin of that revel , Or 
dispute the truth of the miraculous ~+ y~ . Mr. Milmen in an 
Appendix to the second edition of his (we dare say the criticisms 
of his adversaries will never see second editions) replies to the cavik 
lers. Hecites a bappy and appropriate passage from Paley on the sub. 
ject: but what is more to the purpose, with reference to such theolo- 
oe andeet noun, thar kn d d on _ he shows, by con 
| trast and jux n, that his ex ation of the miracles in nm 
| is essentially the same as that level by the Editors of the Family Bible, 
— — the auspices of the Society for Promoting A 














To this statement the Bishop offers a flat denial. He maintains, by 
roofs irrefragable and obvious to the plainest understanding, fbat there 
no identity nor similarity between the explanation of the miracles 
given by the r, and that of the Editors of the Family Bible, as 
to the main point of the controversy—the interposition of supernaturah 
agency—and that they convey impressions totally . 

From the spirit and tenor of the preceding te , we hope it will 
not be inferred that we have any desire to narrow the range of legiti- 
mate criticism, or to interdict that examination of the Holy 8 * 
to which au other works are subject. The internal evideace of their 
| inspiration must be songlit in the books themselves; and we i 
| they ought to be treated according to the result to which the eng < 
| of the investigator have conducted him. If he feel satisfied that the 





History of the Jews” seems indeed anxious to merge the divine im the | its author so much unqualified reprobation and unuatural enlogy. In | claim of a divine origin and character is not made out, then he is just 


tistorian, ‘and is fain to exhibit himself as simply a narrator of facts 
without any regard to the source whence he derives his materials as 
«2 lnspired and infallible record. He treats the Bible asa philosophical 
“aquirer would treat any profane work of antiquity. This has given 
“8 airof scepticism to his pages wich ill aceords with the high preten- 
‘ous of the books to which he refers as his authorities, and with his 
“*n implied belief in their supernatural origin. He not oly ascribes 
Yuatural causes the events which the Scriptures unequivocally de- 
— 
The history of the Bible, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. M-R. S.L 

<<. in two volumes . vol. i. National Library, No. IL 

2 The History of the Jews, 3 vols. Family Library. 
_ >. A letter to the Rev. Heary Hart Milman, M.A. repated Author of 
p History of the Jews, in the Gith, sixth, and ninth volumes of the 
‘mily Library, deprecating the republication of that work. By ‘‘ One 
WhO is also an Elder.” 

J A second Letter to the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, M.A. reputed 
“thor of the History of the Jews, in the Family Li : Contro- 
“wing & Statement in the Appendix to the Second Edition of his His- 
Clee respect to the Family Bible of the Society for Promotin 
> at Knowledge. By one who is aise an Elder. beitg one 

Exiitors of the Faw fy Bible. 


a strain of mild and tender expostolation, the Right Reverend Pre- 
late addresses his Christian but erring brother ; but, es the sequel proves, 
he might as well have attempted to charm the deaf adder. It isnot 
every man to whom the magnanimity is given to acknowledge his 
mistakes and to retrace his steps. For ourselves, we confess that the 
following appeal could only have been resisted by overweening pride, 
or callous indifference to the feelings of the good when placed in oppo- 
sition to the applause of those whose praise is infamy. Having stated 
the various grounds on whieh he conceived “ The History of the Jews” 
was unfit for republication, the venerable writer thus concludes his ad- 
mirable epistle :— 
“1 admit, if it be required, thatin order to make up your mind to such 
|@ measure, some sc/f-denial in another respect may be requisite, Yon 
may perhaps feel reluctant at relinquishing the distinction of being ce- 
lebrated in the mouths of men, as ‘the Historian of the Jews.’ It is 
| pleasing to me that I can observe upon this, Rev. Sir, that your charac- 
ter holds its rank in public estimation on grounds umch higher and 
firmer than that of your recent History, and that it can endure this 
diminution of credit. Farther I observe, that whatever honour you 
may imagine yourself to have gained from that work, you may be as- 
sured that you have suffered from it a large proportion of dishonoar. 
And when you considar who and of whut charagtey are thase, ig whqse 





fied in referring to them as mere human compositions, on a level with 
‘all other records of the same antiquity—to reject whatever pretension: 
| the writers may set ap either toa divine influence guiding them in the 
revelatious of their doctrines, or a divine power attesting the truth o/ 
those doctrines by miracles. But if, on the other hand, he is convinced 
that the Jewish historians and Prophets were holy men of God, who 
wrote under the control or express dictation of Divine Wisdom, then 
are these several productions entitled to a degree of reverence which 
it would be absard to render to any mere human performance, and 
which it would be gross hnpiety to withhold from*them. Criticism 
may throw light upon what is obscure, may adjust apparent discvepan 

cies, and leave undecided, particular questions of inferior moment, 
which are casually introduced and remotely connected with the prin 

cipal subjects of the narrative. But be errs, in our apprebension, 
widely and totally, who regards the Sacred writers merely as “ bonest 
and faithful bisterians,” and who, treating of events coufessedly out of 
the common course of nature, where su ral interference is fre- 
quently exerted and distinctly recognised, explains away all that is ex- 

, ord resolvesa divine economy into the poetical e 

tion of national vanity. We are far enough, indeed, from 

“the Hebrew Books as infallible oracles, on the most minute historical 
incidgat.” Buf befigving, as we do, that the principal events recorded 
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and the records themselves, to be the result of Divine superintendence 
and agency, we cannot consent to see redaced to the dimensions of or- 
dinary occurrences such stupendous of the presence and power 
of the Deity. We are willing to admit the — seconda- 
ry and natural causes: but when the Sacred writers tell us that any 
thi was achieved by preternatural interference, and whieh, i is 
implied in the time and circumstances of the events which they record, 
we do not think that any liceuse of interpretation can jastify an undi- 
rect or consequential denial of their statements. ‘ j 

But it is high time that we should direct our attention to the secon 
volume ofthe “ Nationdl Library,” which containgthe first part of Mr. 
Gileig’s “ History of the Bible."” We congratdlate our tge and — 
try on the appearance of such a work, and that it shauld stand so prom 
nently forward in the great national undertaking upon whieh Messrs. 
Colburn and Bently have entered with so much liberality and spirit. 
Mr. Gleig’s plan is far more comprehensive than that of Mr. Milman ; 
and, judging from the speciman before us, we are persuadedhat it will 
prove far more satifactory to @ Christian people. ff Mr. Gleig s imagi- 

hation isot $0 poetical as that of the Professor, and if bis style te less 
copious and briftiant, his judgment is greatly supecior, and his compe- 
sition more dignified and suited to his subject. In his enquiries and 
criticisms, as well as in his suggestions and speculations, Mr. Gleig is as 
free and independent as his rival. But be never forgets that it is the 
Bible, the Book of Heaven, he bas undertakea to elucidate. He has 
violated no canon of Biblical criticism, has diseov ered no impatience 
to rid him of the restraint imposed upon him by Divine authority ; nor 
hashe,in any instance, to escape the sneer of the literary sceptic, exposed 
himself tothe reprehension of the enlightened Christian. He takes 
nothing upon trust; indeed, he sifts the evidence adduced to support 
wn, alleged fact, investigates the fact itself, and grapples fearlessly and 
suceesstully with every form of objection. As we hope to notice the 
work more at large when it is completed; we shall content ourselves 
vith the remarks we have here offered.—New Monthly Magazine. 
, — — 
THE DEMON SHIP---THE PIRATE OF THE ME- 
DITERRANEAN. 

It has of late been much the fashion with writerwof celebrity to 
choose pirates for their heroes, iasomueh that many of our youth, espe- 
cially of the female sex, attach an idea of romantic grandeur to the 
very word pirate; and l once knew a young lady who, during a sail 

ihe Mediterranean, was kept in a state of delirious excitement by 
the expectation, | mean the hope, of our all being eventually captured 
by a Greek corsair. Not one, however, of these faseinating ma- 
rauders made his appearance, and we were doomed, in visitation, I 
suppose, for our sins, to have an unmolested passage, anda safe disem- 
barkation. To console my young friend under her acute ren 
ment, I showed her alittle MS. which had been bequeathed to fie by 
a relative, a Colonel Francillon, who died before pirates came into 
fashion, and who would as soon have thought of seeking a hero in the 
Newgate Calender, among footpads or housebreakers, as among the 

daring robbers of the ocean. 
THE MANUSCRIPT. 

1 was the only son of a widowed mother, who, though far from 
affluent, was wot pennyless;—you will naturally suppose, therefore, U 
was a most troublesome, disagreeable, spoiled chita. Such I might 
have been, but for the continual drawback on all my early gratifica- 
tions, which my maternal home presented in the shape of an old 
do r countess, a forty-ninth cousin of my mother’s. This lady 
thought that she handsomely purchased a residence in our family by 
her gracious acknowledgement of this semi-handreédth degree of con- 
sanguinity. I believe she had been banished from the mansion of her 
eldest son because her talents for reproof, and his ideas of his own 
impeccability, in nowise harmonized to produce domestiefelicity. At 
all events, she became an omnipresent Marplot on ufine. Whatever 
I was doing, wherever I was going, there was she reproving, rebuking, 
exhorting, and all to save me from idling, or drowning, or quarrelling, 
or straying, or a hundred etceteras. 1 grew up, went to school, to 
callege—finally, into the army, and with it to freland} and had the sa- 
tisfaction, at five-and-twenty, to hear the dowager say l was good for 
n . Shewas of a somewhat malicious dis perhaps I 

not well to make her my enemy. Atthis time f offér of a 

good military appointment to India, and yet I hesitated to avcept it. 
"There was in my native village a retired Scoteh officer, for whom I had 
conctived a strong attachment. His daughter I had known and loved 
from childhood, and when this gave place to womanhood, my affection 
changed in kind while it strengthened in degree. Margaret Cameron 
was at this period seventeen, and, consequently, eight ye@rs my junior. 
She was young, beautiful, and spoiled by a doating parent—yet I saw 
in her a fine natural dis position, and the seeds of many noble qualities. 
To both father and daughter I openly unfolded my affection. Captain 
Cameron, naturally, pleaded the youth of his daughter. Margaret 
laughed at the idea of my even entertainiag a thought of her, told me 
I was two thousand years her senior, and declared she woeld as soon 
thiak of marrying an elder brother, or even her father, as myself. I 
listened to the assertions of Margaret with profound silence, scorned 
to whine and plead my cause, bowed with an air of haughty resigna- 
tien and left her. 

When next I saw Margaret I was in a travelling dress at her father’s 
residence. I found her alone in the garden, occupied in watering her 
flowers. “I am come, Mrrgaret,” I said, ‘to bid you farewell.”— 
‘Why, where are you going?” —“ To London, to sea, to India,” — 
‘« Nonsonse f’’—" You always think there is nonsense in truth; eve 
thing that is serious to others is a jest to you.”—‘ Complimentary this 
morning.”"—~“ Adieu, Margaret, may you retain through life the same 
hotrtlessness of disposition. It will preserve you from many a pang 
that might reach a more sensitive bosom.“ —“ You do my strength of 
miad iafinite honour. Every girl of seventeen can be sen§mental, but 


Loe Albion. 


I stretched out Aa « —* for a friendly farewell clasp. 


But 
she held not out ; she spoke not a word of adieu. i 
turned au indignant countenance towards her, and, to my unutterable 
surprise, beheld my beautiful young friend ina swoon. Now this to 
the cold reader sounds the very commou-place of sickly romance, but 
it threw me into Confusion and agitation inexpressible. And was this 
the being I bad aceused of want of feeling! At that moment I fi 
that the world lield nothing so dear to me as Mergaret—I felt, better 
still, that I was dear to her. I will not go over the ten-thousand-times- 
trodden ground of lovers’ explanations, and self-reproaches, and be- 
trothals—we left the garden, solemnly plighted to cach other. But I 
pass brielly over this portion of my history. I wes compelled, by the 
will of Captain Cameron, and by the necessity of obtaining some Lp 
fessional promotion, to spend ohw years in India before I could re- 
ceive the hand of Margaret. 

I reached my Asiatic destination—tong and anxiously looked for 
European letters—took up one day by accident an English paper, awd 
there read—* Died, at the house of Captain Cameron, in the village 
of A——, Miss Margaret Cameron, aged eighteen.” I will not here 
dwell on my feelings. I wrote a letter of despair to Captain Came- 
ron, informing him of the paragraph I had read, imploring lim, for the 
love of mercy, if possible, to contradict it, and declaring thet my fu- 
ture path in life now lay stretched before me like one wild waste. 
The Countess of Falcondale answered my epistle by a deep, blagk- 
margined letter, with a sable seal as large as asaucer. My sole pa- 
rent was no more ;—for Captain Cameron—he had been seized by a 
paralytic affection in consequence of the shock his feelings had sus- 
tained. His circumstances were in irreparable disorder, and the 
Countess was residing with him in order, at his earnest request, to ma- 
nage ullhis affairs. I remitted handsomely but delicately to my old 
friend. 

The appearance of my name, about five years afterwards, = 
the “‘ Marriages” in the Calcutta Gazette, was followed by success 
announcements among the “ births and Deaths,’’ in the same com- 
pendious record of life’s changes. My wife perished of a malignant 
fever,-and two infant children speevily followed her. I set out, to re- 
turn over-land to my native country, a sober, steady, and partially 
grey-haired colonel of thirty-six. My — career had been as 
brilliant as my domestic path had been clouded. The habitual com- 
plexion of my mind, however, was gravity—a gravity which extended 
itself to my countenance, and there assumed even a shade of melan- 
choly. Yet Iwasa disappointed, not discontented, man; and my 
character had, I trust, undergone some changes for the better. I ar- 
rived at a portof the Levant, and thence took ship for Malta, where 
I landed in safety. 

At this period the Mediterranean traders were kept in a state of per- 
em alarm by the celebrated “ Déwox Suir.” Though distinguished 

y the same attractive title, she in nowise resembled the phantom ter- 
ror of the African Cape. She was described asa powerful vessel, 
manned by a desperate flesh-and-blood crew, whose rapacity triumph- 
ed over all fearof danger, and whose cruelty forbade all hopes of mercy. 
Yet, though she was neither “ built” of air nor, “‘ manned” by demons, 
her feats had been so wonderful, that there was at length no other ra- 
tional mode of accounting for them than by tracing them to super- 
natural,'and consequently demoniacal, agency. She had sailedthrough 
fleets undiscovered; she had escaped from the fastest pursuers; she 
had overtaken the swiftest fugitives; she had appeared where she was 
not expected, and disappeared when even her very latitude and longi- 
tude seemed caleulable. One time, when she was deemed the scourge 
of the Levant, she would fall on some secure and happy trading cap- 
tain, whose careless gaze fell on the rock of Gibraltar; at another, 
when Spanish cruizers were confidently preparing for her capture off 
their own shores, her crew were glutting their avarice, and gratifying 
their eruelty by seizing the goods, and sinking the vessels of the 
Smyrna traders. In short, it seemed as if ubiquity were an attribute 
of the Demon Ship. Her fearful title had been first given by those 
who dreaded to become her victims; but she seemed not ill pleased by 
the apalling epithet; and shortly, as if in addacious adoption of the 
name she had acquired, shewed the word DEMON im flaming letters 
on her stern. Some mariners went so far as to say that &@smell of brim- 
stone, and a track of ight marked for miles the pathway 
of her keel in the waves.. Others deelared that she had the power, 
through her evil agents, of :aising such a strange, dense, and portentous 
mist in the atmosphere, as prevented her victims from deserying her 
approach until they fell, as it were, into her very jaws. To capture 
her seemed impossible ; she ever mastered her equals.and eluded her 
superiors. Innumerable were the vessels that had left different ports 
in the Mediterranean to disappear for ever. It seemed the cruel prac- 
tice of the Demon to sink her victims in their own vessels. 

Most of the trading vessels then about to quit the port of Valetta had 
requested, and obtained, convoy from a British frigate and sloop of 
war, bound to Gibraltar and thence to England. So eager were all 
passengers to sail under such protection, that Ihad some difficulty in 
obtaining a berth in any of the holes and corners of the various fine 
fast sailing copper-bottomed brigs, whose cards offered such “ excellent 
accommodations for passengers.”’ Atlength I went on board the “ Eliza- 
beth Downs,” a large three-masted British vessel, whose size made the 
surrounding brigs dwindle into imsignificance, and whose fresh-painted 
sides seemed to foreshew the cleanliness and comfort that would be 
found within. One little hen-pen of a cabin on deck alone remained at 
the captain's disposal. However, I was fond ofa cabin on deck, and 
paid half my passage-money to the civil little captain who testified much 
regret that he could not offer me the “ freedom of the quarter-deck” (such 
was his expression), as the whole stern end of the vessel had been taken 
by an English lady of quality who wished for privacy. He added, with 
a becomingly awe-struck manner, that she was a dowager countess 
[hate dowager countesses,” said I, irreverently—* what is the name 
of your passenger ?’’—* Passenger !"—“ Well—countess—what is the 





there are few stoics in their teens. I love to be coldly great. You 
charm me,”"—“ If heartlesstess and mental superiority age with you 
synonymes,” [ said, with gravity, “ count yourself, Miss Papers, at 
the very aemb of intellectual greatness, since you can take leave of one 
of your earliest friends with such easy indifference.’’—‘ Pgoh! pooh ! 
i know you are not really going. This voyage to India is pne of your 
favourite threats in your dignified moments. I think, if L mistake not, 
this is about the twentieth time it has been made. And for early 
friends, and so forth, you have contrived to live within a few hundred 
feet of them, without coming in their sight for the last month, so they 
canaot be so very dear.” This was said in a slight tone of pique.— 
* Listen to me, Margaret,” said I, with a grave, and, as L think, manly 
dignity of bearing; “I offered you the honest and ardent, though 
worthless gift of a heart, whose best affections (despite your not un- 
marked defects of character) you entirely possessed. Lam not cox- 
comb enough to suppose that 
any woman; but lam man enongh to expect that they should be de- 
nied. me with some reference to the delicate respect due to mine. But 
you are, of course, at full liberty to choose your own mode of rejecting 


your suitors; only, asone who still views you as a friend, I would that 


that manner showed more of good womanly feeling, and less of con- 
scious female power 
al language of lovers ; 


have more of greatness and generosity than it now possesses.” 


title of your countes#?”’—"“ The Countess of Falcondale.”—* What,” 
thought [, “cannot I éven come as near to my former home as Malta 
without again finding myself under her influence? My dear fellow, 
give me back my passage money, or accept it as a present at my hands, 
for I sail not with you,” said [. But a man at thirty-six will hardly 
sacrifice his personal convenience to the whimsies of twenty-five; so 
I stood to my bargain, determined to keep myself as much as possible 
from the knowledge of my old tormentor. Conscious of my altered 
personal appearance, I resolved to travel charmingly incog., and ecare- 








— to me in my childhood, as belonging, I believe, to a friend of 


Captain Cameron, 
It was the month of June, and the weather, though clear, Was op- 

| pressively hot. There was so little wind stirring after we set sail, that 
for several days we made scarcely any way, under all the sail we could 


can at pleasure storm the affections of | carry. [had no mind the first night to encoffin myself in my berth. | answered, with a self-possession which chilled me, that she had cer 


| I therefore, comfortably enough, stretched my limbs on a long seat 
| which joined the steps of the quarter-deck. I was now then really 
| on my way to my native shores, and should not step from the vessel in 
which I sailed until I trod the land of my fathers! Naturally enough, 


my thoughts turned to former days and old faces. From time to time 


I am aware, Margaret, that this is not the gene- | these thoughts half sunk into dreams, from which I repeatedly awoke 
perhaps if it were, woman might hold her | and as often dozed off again r 
power more gracefally, and even Margaret Cameron's heart would |ly my dreams, took the shape of Margaret Cameron 


At length my memory, and consequent- 


The joyour 


While | laugh of youth seemed to ring in my ears; and when I closed my eves 
1 spoke, Margaret turned away her lovely face, and I saw that her very | ker love ly bright countenance instantly rose before them oa 


' ' Yet Ihad 
neck was suffused. I began to think T had been harsh with her, to | the inconsistent conviction of a dreamer that she was dead. and as mv 
remember that she was young, and that we were about to part perhaps | slamber deepened, I seemed busied in a pilgrimage to her early grave 
for ever. I took her hand, assured her that the journey I had au- 1 saw the church-yard of A—, with the yellow sunlight streaming on 


nounced was no lover's ruse, and that 1 was really on the point of | many a green hillock ; and there was one solitary 
quitting my native land.—* Aud now, Margaret,” I said, “ farewell— | if by a strar : 
youywill scarce find io life a more devoted frieod—a wore ardent de- 
sirer, of your Mapyincess than Lim you have driven from yéut side.” 


; grass grave that, as 
ige spell, drew my steps, and on a humble head-stone I 
read the name of “ Matgaret Cameron, aged 18.” Old feelings that 
liad Deen deadened by collision with the busy, heatgess worl 


_Llooked, in that uncertain light, cold and pale as her |i 


lessly assumed the name and title of Captain Lyon, which had been 
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within me, and I seemed to he 
nog! myself, over the un * 
ove. Tomy unspeakable emotion I heard pe mY lest 
of sweet and soothing, but melancholy — Wine ae sound 
an attention that apparently deprived my senses of thei istened wit), 
chareb-yerd and grave disappeared, foe I seemed ty CT, the 
transitions, to which the dreamer is so subject, to be — by 

and dismal sea, whose leaden and melancholy waves -.A 0.8 * lone 
save that of the vessel which bore me. 4 * reflected 


th -=. 90 sai] 
my bosom oppressed, yet the music still sounded, — on and 
boding in my ear. A soft and whitish mist seemed to eet, ae fore. 


stern of the ship. According to the a TOOd Over 1, 
spiritual matter (the solecism is not so —— — laws * 
condensed, then gradually assumed form, r PPeAr), the mics 


and I gazed, wi 
arms, on the figure of Margaret Cameron.” Bat ber catstetched 
Nenanee 


ght andy 
h a mournful wind was sichin ge 'Y 
the shrouds of our vessel. She seemed in my vision —5* through 
quitting earth, had left not only its passions but its affection who, in 
her; and there was something forbidding in the wan indian behing 
—“⸗ Yet —* ber Noice passing sweet, as still its sad cadeoes 
fell on my ear, in the words of a ballad I | ve loved — 
her aad once loved to sing wit), 





ing in a suffocating grief thay — 
timely tomb of po re that even ay. 


drapery that waved not, tho 


“The green sod is no grave of mine 
The earth is not my pillow, 
The grave I lie in shall be thine, 
Our winding-sheet—the billow.” 

[ awoke,—yet for a moment appeared still dreaming: ? 
ing over the foot of my — seemed still to beheld the Fonte: hover. 
garet Cameron. She was leaning on the rail of the quart ae 
overlooking my couch. I sat up, and gazed on the demand and 
in order to recover my apparently deluded senses. "The fel sm 
wasin her zenith. A light haze, the effect of the heat of the : moon 
day, was rising from the waters. ‘The heat was intense the etree | 
found. ‘There lay the different vessels of our little suandes ne 
seen save their white sails in the moonlight, and — hen * 
their powerless flapping, and the restless plashing of the nae 
waves, only agitated by the effort of our vessel to cleave the * 
the moon-light fell on the white form and pale countenance of M 
ret. I started up. “This is some delusion,” said I, “ or becay * 
of the countess’s women resembles my early idol, must I torn beli 2 
in ghost-stories, and adopt at thirtęsix what I scouted at sixt ae 
My gestures, and the suddenness of my rising, seemed to * —* 
phantom; and, in the hastiness of her retreat, she gave ample — 
mortal fallibility by stumbling over some coils of cable thet be * 
to lie inher way. The shock brought her to her knees. | sh 
steps in one instant; seized an arm, and then a hand, soft delicate’ 7 
indubitably of flesh and blood, and restored the lady to her feet * 
thanked me in gentle tones that sent a thrill throngh all my vein 4 
| made me egain half deem that “ the voice of the dead was ion ~ 
ear.’ A white veil or shaw! had fallen from her head and shoulders, 
this I respectfully replaced, and had thus an opportunity of proving ty 
demonstration that it was made neither of ether, mist, or pa a. 
I now expressed my fears that my sudden gestures had been the ca 
of this little accident. ‘I fear,” she replied, with the same — 
choly music of voice, ‘‘ my reckless song disturbed your slumbers " 
After a few more words had passed between us, during which J eon 
tinued to gaze on her as if some miracle stood before, I ventured to 
ask, in a tone as indifferent as I could assume, whether she claimed 
kindred with Captain Hugh Cameron, of A ? The striking like. 
ness which she bore to his amiable and deceased daughter must, I ob. 
served, plead my spolosy. She looked at ine for a moment with unut. 
terable surprise ; then added, with dignity and perfeet self-possession 
“J bave then, probably, the pleasure of addressing some — 
ance of Captain Cameron! How the mistake arose which induced 
any one to suppose that his child was no more, I confess myself at a 
loss to imagine. ‘The error is, however, easily contradicted in my own 

erson. Iam the daughter of Captain Cameron; and, after this self- 
mtroduetion, may, perhaps, claim the neme of my father’s former ac- 

ualatance.”” You may be sure I was in no mood to give it. Trashed 
to the side of the vessel, and hanging over it, gasped with an emotion 
which almost stopped respiration. fi is inexpressible what a revulsion 
this strange discovery made in my feelings. There had been days— 
ay, weeks, in which oue thought of Margaret had not di the 
steady man of the world in his busy engagements; and now she re- 
turned upon his feelings as fresh as if only one day had elapsed sinee 
they vowed themselves to cach other, and parted. I felt that there 
had been treachery. I became keenly sensible that I must have ap- 
peared a traitor to Margaret, and hurriedly resolved not to declare my 
name to her until I had in some way cleared my character. 

I was still sufficiently a man of the world to have my feelings in 
gome mastery, and returned to the side of Margaret with an apology 
for indisposition, which in truth was no subterfuge. I verily believe, 
as the vessel had given a sudden lurch at the moment shé discovered 
herself, and my pendant posture over the ship’s side might be an atti 
tude of rather dubious construction, she passed on me the forgiveness 
of a sea-sick man. Margaret added, with an easy politeness whigh 
contrasted curiously with her former girlishness, that she presumed 
* bad the pleasure of addressing her fellow-passenger, Ceptain Lyon. 

he had often, she observed, heard her father mention his name, thougt 
fot aware until this moment of his identity with her brother-voyager 
I wagnot displeased by this illusion,thoughI thus found myself identified 
witk a man twenty years my senior. I wore one of those charming 
rural Livorno hats, whose deep, green-lined flaps ſorm a kind of um 
brelia to the face, I became convinced that mine, in such a light, wa 
effectnally screened from observation. My voice too had, I felt, been 
@hanged by years and climate. I therefore remarked, with an effort et 
ease, that I had certainly once possessed the advantage of Captain Ce- 
meron’s acquaintance, but that a lapse of many years had separates 
me from him and his family. “There was, however,” I remarked 
very tremulously, ‘a Captain, since made Colonel Francillon, in Indie 
who had been informed, or rather, happily for her friends, misinforme¢ 
of the death of Miss Cameron.” Margaret smiled incredulously ; bt 
with a dignified indifference, which created a strange feeling within 
| me, seemed willing to let the subject pass. Margaret's spirits seemee 
| to have lost the buoyancy, and her cheek the bloom of youth. But 

there was an elegance, a sort of melancholy dignity in her manner 
apda touching expression on her countenance, to w hich both betore 
| had been strangers. If she were more beautiful at seventeen, she was 
| More interesting at twenty-eight. Observing her smile and percel¥ing 
| that, with another graceful acknowledgment of my assistance, she was 
jaboutto withdraw, I grew desperate. end ventured, with some abrupt 
| ness. to demand if she had herself known Colonel Francillon! Se 











tainly in her youth (such was her expression) been a quainted wm a 
| Lientenant Francilion, who had since, she believed, been prometee is 
| India, and probably was the officer of whom I spoye “Perhaps, 0» 

served I, “there is not a man alive for whom I feel a greater interes 

than for Colonel Francilloa.”—*“ He is fortunate in possessing #0 were 

a friend,” said Margaret, with careless politeness; but I thought I per 
ceived, throngh this nonchalance, a slight tone of pique, which — — 
| less mortifying than her indifference. “I know not,” said l. wy the 
which causes such a sudden and enchantment-like reversion 8 
|mind to past seenes and feelings, as an unexpected rencontre ¥ ‘. 
rthese (or even the kindred of those) who were associated with 4 

the earliest and freshest days of our heine ⸗Nothine. mag oy + 
lanswered Margaret, “reminds us so forcibly of the change gh 
taken place in our being and our feelings.” —“ True,” replied AJ beat 
|for the moment the change itself seems annihilated; our heerts 


: cane 9 to 
with th® same pulse that before animated them, and time ec ms 
d, revivert | have warred on their feelings in vain.”—* Perbaps to have 


taught @ 
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” sai —2 paused 
—— « And what lesson shoud time teach us!” — 
ipould teach ws,” she answered, with a sweet composure ond 
* w tbat our heart's best and warmest feelings may be wasted on 
* may disappoint, and cannot satisfy them.”—“ I read 
with delight, answered I, in a tone somewhat sad; and 
danger is lest we mistake the coolings of time for 
— le.” 
* ae of the caution. “It may be,” she said, “in the power o 
ae aed Di : intment to detach fen the world, or at Jeast to pro- 
jee a barren e-knowledgment of its unsatisfactoriness, butit is beyond 


ded, 


con- 


isted power to attach the soul with a steady and practical 
a the only legitimate, the onl rational source of —* 


- h-stone which the seli-deceiver cannot stand.” I 
inte wes a delicious feeling in my bosom that is quite inde- 
act,” _ These,” at length I said very timidly, “ are the sentiments 
Sy agel Francillon ; and since we bave been on the subject of old 
oe, | could almost make up my mind to give you his history. It 
voy ball resembles a romance, least it 0 nm, it 
ec ireumstances—I had almost said adventures—arise, whieh in fic- 
— eshould deride as an insult to our taste, by the violence done to 
—— Come, shall I give you the history of your former 
* Gire me the history!” said Margaret, involuntarily, 
with some emotion—it seemed the emotion of indignation.—“‘Ay, 
*ynot! mean, of course, his Indian history ; for of that in Eng- 
7 perhaps, as your families were acquainted, you may know as 
2 ly i s in pro- 
The self-possession of men of the world generally increase p 
gion to the embarrassment of those they address; yet 1 confess my 
svar began to beat quick and high as, taking ona of Margaret's 
gence, L began to tell my own history.—Francillon had, I observed, 
yrived in India animated in his endeavours to obtain fortune and pre- 
—** by one of the dearest and purest motives which can incite the 
-yman bosom. Here Margaret turned round with a something of di 
A displeasure, which seemed to reprobate this little delicate allu- 
onto ber past history. I proceededas though I marked not her emo» 
(ga —Francillon was, I proceeded, under an engamement to a youn, 
wn lovely compatriot, whose image was, even too closely, the idol * 
is bosom, but whose name, from natural and sacred feelings, liad 
vever passed his lip to haman being. Here I thought Margaret seemed 
» breathe again. So I told my history simply and feelingly, and 
wainted my grief on hearing of the death of Margaret with such depth 
ofeolouring, that I had well nigh indentified the narrator with the sub- 
«tof bis biography. 1 am sure my companion was moved and sur- 
csed; but recovering herself, she said, in a pecutiar tone, with which 
‘sassumed carelessness in vain struggled, ‘It is singular that a married 
oa should have thus grieved over the object of an extinguished at- 
schment.” There bet® been foul play in two ways between Margaret 
ol myself, thoughts.- Captain Francillon,” I observed aloud, ‘‘was 
wt married until five years after the period we speak of —when he 
uve his hand to one of whom I trust he has too much manly feeling 
wer to speak save with the tender respect she merited, but to whom he 
andidly confessed that he brought but a blighted heart, the better half 
‘whose affections lay buried in the grave of her who had first inspired 
jem.” In vain I sought to perceive what effect this disclosure had on 


I foramoment, end then 


She seemed pleased by the sentiment, and OY 


ows how often, in reat 


en faith; and how her marriage was kept from the public papers. 
‘or the countess, although I feel assured that there was a sometuing 
imexpressibly soothing iu her feelings in thus overreaching and punish- 
ing one whw had so ojten mortiticd her self-importance,—yet 1 de Le- 
lieve that the love of concealme:, and management, and plotting, and 
bringing things about by her own exclusive ageucy, was, after ail, the 
primum mobile in this attajr. She had too little feeling herself even to 
omer 2 tlie pang she was inflicting on me, and she doubtiess consi- 
red herself the supreme benetactress of Margaret. 

One night, alter we had been stagding for some time, contemplating 
the unrivailed blue of a southern sammer sky, ( thought, as I bade the 
Countess a good night, that l pereeived a light breeze arising. ‘This I 
remarked to her, and she received the observation with a pleasure 
Which found a6 correspondent emotion in my own bosom. As I de- 
scended to my berth, l fancied I descried among the sailors one Girod 
Jaqueminot, whose face | had not before remarked. He was a French- 
man, to whom I had, during my residence abroad, rendered some sig- 
yal services, and who, though but a wild fellow, had sworn to me eter- 
fal gratitude. He skulked, however, behind his fellows, and did not 
how, it appeared, clioose to recognize his benefactor. 

[The story of the Demon Ship now comes on, and is a tale of extra- 
ordinary interest. We shall give it next week. } 


— — 

DR. STEVENS ON FEVERS. 

Fron the New York Medical Journal. 

We now proceed to examine the observations of Dr. Stevens. This 
gentleman long since distinguished himself as a surgeon by his bold 
and original successful operation for tying the internal iliac artery. 
The success and accuracy of the operation having been incidentally 
questioned by Mr. Lawrence in one of his .ectures, the operator was 
tortunately enabled to exhibit the utter futility of all doubt upon the 
subject, By an exposition of the morbid specimen, removed on the 
death of the patient, several years after the operation. Not satisfied 
vith his well-earned distinction as an operator, be was led, by a mind 
Maturally ardent and inquisitive, and well qualified by education, to 
prosecute medical inquiries. Living in-the tropics, and enjoying the 
advantagesof a large public and private practice in the Danish Islands, 
which have so long been the entrepéts of commerce in the Carribbean 
dea, he was invited especially to study the nature and causes of the en- 
demic and epidemic fevers of those climes. The result of his investi- 
gations wili, we are given to understand, be engrossed in a distinct 
volume, which will be published as soon as circumstances permit. In 
the interim, the novelty of certain ideas advanced by the author, in re- 
Jation to the changes which he first observed to occur in the blood of 
those who died from yellow fever, and whieh ideas he advanced in a 
memoir before the Royal College of Physicians of London—led to the 
present publication. 
The author thus enters on his theme :— 
* There is sometimes met with in the West Indies, a malignant form 
of the yellow fever, in which, from the beginning to the end, it is evi- 
dent froai the symptoms, that there is, during life, little or no affection 
of the sélids; and, often after death, even the most able anatomist can- 
not detect any trace of disease, either in the brain, the stomach, the in- 
testines, or any of those organs, whose derangements are generally sup- 


aycompanior, Her face seemed stvdiously averted. The calm was 
— every breeze seemed to have died on the deep. It could 
wt, therefore, be the night-air that so violently agitated the white 
niment of Margaret. 

[continued my history,—brought myself to Malta, and placed my- 
elfon board an English vessel. Here, | confess, my courage half-failed 
ae; but 1 went on.—‘ Francillon,” I said, ‘‘ now began to realize his 
etara to his native land. On the first night of his voyage he threw 
himself, in meditative mood, on the deck, and half in thought, half in 
iwams, recalled forme: scenes. But there was one form which, re- 
weated by a faithful memory, constautly arose before his imagination. 
ile dreamed, 5* know not what—of a pilgrimage to 
te lone grave of her he iad loved and lost; and then a change came 
yon his slumbering fancy, and be seemed to be ploughing some solf 
wtyand dismal sea; but even there a form appeared to im, <A. 
oiee on bisear, and whose eye it 


iit, his heatt heave with owe ol and unwonted emotion, 
wwoke=but oh !—the vision vanishe 


not. Still in the eee a 
aw her who had risen on his dreams. Francillon started up. e 
figure he gazed on hastily retreated. He followed her in time to raise 
ver from the fall her precipitate flight had occasioned, and discovered, 
with sensations which for a moment well nigh overpowered him, that 
ibe whom he beheld was indeed the objeet of his heart's earliest and 
vest feelings—was Margaret Cameron!” I believe my respiration 
dnost failed me as I thus ended. I spoke passionately,and uncovered | 
ay head when I uttered the concluding words. ret sprang to 
wt feet with astonishment andemotion. “ Is it possible !—have Ifhen 
the pleasure to see—I am sure—I am most fortunate—” again and again 
‘ean Margaret. But her efforts at calmness, at ease, and event po- 
iheness, all failed her; and re-seating herself, she covered her face with 
ds, and gave way to an honest flood of tears. 1 was delighted ; 
jet felt [had placed her in an embarrassing situation. Seating my- 
velf, therefore, by her, and taking her hand, rather with the air of an 
der brother than of a siitor—* Margaret,” I said, ‘‘(if, as am early 
tiend both of you and your father, you will again allow*me thus to 
cll you,) I fear I have been somewhat abrupt with you: Forgive me 
i Thave been too bold in thus forcing on you the history of one for 
viom I have little reason and less right to sup you still interested. 
Bury in oblivion some passages in it. and forgive the biographer if he 
ive expanded a little too freely on feelings which may be unaccepta- 
te to your ear,” I stretched out my hand as! spoke, and we warmly 
Sook hands, as two old friends in the first moment of meeting. 

Thad been longing to know somewhat of Margaret's own history —9 
“herefore she had visited Malta, &c.; but she seemed to have no inten- 
won of gratifying my curiosity, and I only too feelingly divined that 
‘er parents’ altered circumstances had sent her out the humble com- 
paaion of the Countess of Falcondale. “Iam aware,” I said, smiling, 

‘hat I have more than one old acquaintance in this vessel; and, in 
“uth, when I heard that my former friend—I had nearly said enemy— 
‘e Countess of Falcondale, was on board, I felt half-inelined to relin- 
(ish the voyage.” Margaret hesitated—then said, half-smiling, half- 
&, “I eannot autobiographize as my friend has done. But—but—per- 

you heard of the unhappy state of my dear parent's affairs—and 
Ss daughter was prevailed on to take a step—perbaps a false one. 
Well—well, I cannot tell my history. Peace be with the degd !—every 
‘al, every conjugal feeling consecrate their ashes'!—but make your- 
"i easy; my mother-in-law is not here. You will find bat one dowa- 
Countess in this vessel, and she now shakes your band, and bids 
("8 good night.” Margaret hastily disappeared as she spoke, and 
“me in a state——But I will teaze no one with my half dream-like 
‘rungs on that night. 

Well I failed not to visit my noble fellow-passenger on the morrow ; 
ad day after day, while we kay on those becalmed waves, I renewed 


ay intercourse with Margaret. It can easily be divined that she had 
Come al 


“ ' . . — 
lor me—a rich widow. If the limits of my little manu- 


=nipt would allow, I could tell a long tale of well-managed treachery 
“it Geeeption how the ill-natured countess suffered me to remain in the 
+ tt that the death of Captain Cameron’s niece, which occurred at 
bee ip —* after my departure, was that of my own Margaret ; 
P er character of supreme manager of the paralytic officer's 


p Phese views sball be 
fe 


pand continued excessive heat, that is so greatin the commencement of 





road with a husband, who, dying, had there left ber a widow, 


posed to be the cause of fever. In those fatal cases, there is no excite- 
ment in the commencement sufficient to injure the solids, and we can 
only ascertain the real cause of death, when we open the heart, and 
examine the state of the once vital fluid. The cause of death then 
becomes evident; for we find there, in place of blood, a dissolved fluid, 
nearly as thin as water, almost as black as ink, and evidently so dis- 
eased, as to be totally incapable of either stimulating the heart, or sup- 
porting the life. In both cavities of the heart, the fluid is equally black, 
and in the whgje vascular system, all distinction between arterial and 
venous blood Is entirely lost.” 
The occurrence of these cases first induced Dr. Stevens to form the 
very just and natural inference, that in fever the influence of the ner- 
vous system had been greatly overrated, and the blood was more, and 
the solids less affected, than is generally believed. He thenceforth 
id more attention to the appearances ot the blood, and made experi- 
Rents with it which led te ke resent views of febrile affection. 


ll d in the author's own words. 
‘“\@o canting, soOn Bfter death, the black and 


that had been taken from the heart of those who had died of the yellow 
lever, it was very evident, even at first sight, that several great 
changes had taken place. 

“Ist. The blood was more fluid than natural, partly from an excess 
of serum, probably produced by a stoppage of the secretions, and the 
retention of those fluids in the system, which ought to have been 
thrown out by the secreting organs ; but independently of this, in these 
violent continued fevers, as lite nourishment is used, the fibrim or 
solid part does not appear to be formed in its usual quantity, and per- 
haps also, it is exhausted faster than in health, in supporting the high 


the inflammatory form of that tever. In the first stage of the disease, 
the structure of the red globules is frequently deranged, which is evi- 
dent from the fact, that in those fevers, the coloring matter is often de- 
tached from the globules, and dissolved in the serum, giving to that 
rart of the blood, when it separates from the fibrin, a bright scarlet co- 
8 and this coloring matter cannot be separated from the serum, either 
by filtration, or any other mechanichal means; but as the disease ad- 
vances, this red color is lost, and the whole circulating current becomes 
black, and so thin, that it has no longer any resemblance to the blood 
of health. 

“2d. The. color of the whole mass of blood, both in the arteries and 
veins, was changed from its natural scarlet or modena red to a dark 
black. I have frequently filled one glass with the black Suid taken 
from the heart, and another with the black vomit taken from the 

omach. They were both so unlike the blood of health, and resem- 
bled each other so completely, that it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish the one from the other, and from its appearance, it was very evi- 
dent, that such diseased blood could go more stimulate the heart, or 
support life in the solids, than putrid water can nourish vegetables, or 
carbonic acid gas support respiration. 

“3d. In violent continued fevers, the saline matter, like the fibrin, 
appears to be exhausted faster than it enters the circulation ; the blood 
soon looses a great proportion of its saline impregnation, it looses en- 
tirely its saline taste, and we shall afterwards see that the black color is 
a certain proof of the entire loss, or ai least, of the great diminution of 
the saline matter. 

“4th. The blood, though dissolved, wasnot yet putrid, for the blood 
is so essential to life, that putre/action of this fluid cannot exist in a liv- 
ing body. But dissolution is the first step towards putrefaction ; and, 
when this to a certain degree takes place, death of all the solids must 
follow. I may here add, that this dissolved state of the vital fluid was 
the cause, and not the effect of death; for [have sometimes seen the 
blood, even previously to death, both black and so thin, that it could 
seateely be retained within the vessels; and occasionally it has been 
observed oozing from the tongue, the eyes, the skin, and other surfaces, 
| where there was not even the slightest lesion.” 

The next object, after ascertaining the important fact, that the dis- 
solved state of the blood was the cause, and not the effect of death, 
but that in relation to the disease, it stoodin an inverse relation, was 


lating fluid ; : 
After some general remarks on the antiseptic properties of saline 


substances, Dr. Stevens thas proceeds ; 





oh the kept my letters for her own exclusive eye; how she w orked 
* nai 8 fee ings to bring about a marriage with the Farl of | al- 

“ae, inthe bope of acain acquiring a maternal footing im her son's 
cr and the right of managing a portionless and now breken-spirited 


Eierau daw how Margaret held out stoutly umtil informed of my 


“ Saline matter is also invariably found in healthy blood, and the 


to discover some agent capable of preventing this change in the circu- | 









oe ae See: UP to try the 
ne medicines im preventiug the oms that are so generally 
met with ia the Geers Of hot'cliaates; Und, after baving used severe! 


of the saline in a great number of cases, | was completely 
convinced that mts had, when used at a r period of the 
disease a : preventing the cissolution of the blood. In 


all the cases in Which they were timely and properly administered, 
they prevented the bad feetor in the breath, the stopy of the secre- 
tions, the yellow colour in the skin, the black vomit, and the other 


fatal symptoms which were so common in those cases, when these me- 
dicines were not 

“ After having witnessed the specific effects of the saline me- 
dicines, in @e mortality in bad fevers, and recollecting that 
several of salts enter the circulation without undergoing 
any decom im transitu, | was induced to try what effeets these 


agents would have, when mixed with the blood itself, while it was still 
warm and fluid, and just drawn from the system.’ 1 was im some de- 
gree prepared forthe result of these experiments, from having so often 
seen the powerful effects of these medicines, in remedying the dis- 
— state of the blood, even in the most aggravated forms of bad 
ever.” 
The «i by saline substances, to impart a rich arterial 
colour to venous-blood, is next adverted to. ‘This has not been known 
before. To ascertain the various eflects of different agents on the 
blood, he made a number of experiments, which resalted in the tollow- 
ing facts. 
“Ist. That all the acids give a dark colour to the colouring matter 
of healthy blood; and in proportion to their strength, they change the 
colour from red te black, as certainly as they change vegetable colours 
from blue to red. hen any ove of the acids was diffused ina little 
water, and then mixed with the fluid blood, the colour of the wholo 
was immediately changed from red to black. Even the vegetable 
acids so completely binckened the blood, that the addition of a little 
water, converted the whole into a fluid exactly resembling the black 
vomit. 
“2d. The pure alkalies have a similar effect with the acids in chang- 
ing the color of the blood from red to black, though not in the same 
egrec. 
“3d. The newtpal sults immediately changed the venous blood from 
a dark modena #edto a bright arterial color. Even those salts that 
contain a slight excess of alkali, the subearbonate of soda for example, 
immediately gaye to venous blood a beautiful bright arterial colour.” 
“4th. When the neutral salts were mixed with the dark and dis- 
solved blood thathad been taken from the heart of those who died of 
the yellow fever even this black and dissolved fluid was immediately 
changed from black to a bright arterial colour.” 
Of the effectsproduced by this saline impregnation on the blood, the 
author intends tfeating minutely hereafter, when he will endeavour tu 
prove— 
“ First, that the blood owes its red colour to this saline impregnation, 
Black appears to be the natural colour of the colouring matter; for, 
when we take @-clot of blood, and deprive it completely ot its saline 
matter, by immersing it in fresh water, the colouring matter soon be- 
comes so black, that even oxygen has no effect-in changing its colour 
But when we immerse this black clot in an artificial serum, made by 
dissolving some gnline matter in water, the black clot in this olear fluid 
assumes almostimmediately a beautilul bright arterial colour. . Second 
ly, that to this saline matter, the fibrin owes its fluidity, fer it remains 
fluid only while mixed with the saline matter, and becomes solid when 
the saline matt@r leaves it to unite with the serum. ‘Thirdly, that the 
change of form which this saline matter undergoes, when the blood 
changes from @rterial to venous, and from venous to arterial, changes 
its capacity fopealoric, and gives it an influence in supporting the tem- 
perature of the system. The saline impregnation, also adds to the 







stimulating y of the blood, and assists, even in a bigh temperatura 

in adding to yer of self-preservation.” , 
The follo concluding positions are dedaced from the foregoing, 

and deserve attention. 
“Jet. Thati@.violent comtinued fevers, even where proper means 


t the organs, by reducing the excitement, chemical 
place in the whole circulating current; and in these 
; almost alwayathe sole cause of the me 

propo disease advances, the blood loses is so : 
and becomes thin; it loses its saline matter, and becomes both Diack and 
vapid; it loses its preservative power, and goes fast to decay; it loses 
its vitality, and in @ short period becomes totally incapable of either 
stimulating the heart, or supporting life. The degree, to which these 
changes take plaeé, is in proportionto the malignancy of the disease, 
In the yellow fever, in the African typbus,t in the plague, &c. dissoiu- 
tion of the blood isa common cause of death. The typhus of cold 
countries is, comparatively speaking, @ mild disease ; but even in the 
common typhus siniilar changes take fince in the blood, though ina 
less degree. This has been clearty proved by the important experk 
ments of Dr. Reid Clanny, of Bunderland. : 

“ 2deln all cases of bad Tever, the loss of the saline, or preservative 
power, appears to be, in every instance, the chief cause of the entire 
dissolution of the vital fluid. 

“3d. Where proper means Gre used to protect the organs from the 
increased excitement during the early stage of the disease, and after 
the excitement is sufficiently reduced, when proper nourishmentiis 
given, and certain saline medieines are timely and judiciously usetly 
the bad symptoms are generally prevented. ben proper saline me- 
dicines are used, they do not fret the stomach, they oct on the intes- 
tines as much as is mecessary, they keep up all the secretions, particu- 
larly that of the kidneys, and enough is absorbed to enter the cireula- 
tion, and prevent the dissolution of the blood, and preserve it until the 
fever abates. and all the danger ts past. This I am warranted to state 
as a fact, inasmuch as this treatment was commenced in the West 
Indies, in 1487; and since then it has stood the test in several hundred 
cases of the West India fevers, where it has been tried both by myself 
and others, and with soarcely a single losss, when we were called to 
the patients within the first twenty-four hours after the attack, and with 
very few deaths, where we were called in previously to the commence- 
ment of the fatat symptoms.” 

The success of this practice has been confirmed by Dr. George 
William Stedman and others of St. Thomas, as well as by Dr. Grea- 
trex of Trinidad, who has charge of a military hospital in that island, 
ata time when there was considerable sickness in the garrison. Dr. 
G. states, that out of three hundred and forty coses of essential fever, 
treated in the manner described, not one had died ; although, Trinided 
is —— considered to be one of the most sickly islands in the West 
Indies. ith the following practical remarks, we must conclude our 
extracts. 

“It can be clearly proved. that in the West India fevers, these pa- 
tients that are left entirely to themselves, have a much better chance 
of recovery. than those w Ro are treated with emetigs, calomel, or an- 
timony, opium or acids; and that these remedies, instead of being 
usetul, add greatly to the sufferings of the patients: they decidedly 
increase the very evils that they are meant to relieve, and odd greatly 
to the mortality in bot climates. 

“It is, Lbelieve, an error to consider fever as entirely a disease of 
the solids, and stif? more so to treat it solely with a reference to the 
mere state of excitement; at least this much is certain, that those, who 
attend only to the solids and the mere excitemént, can never cure even 
one case of the yellow fever that is really severe. Such cases cam 





" The effects of these experiments are best seen when they are made 





| presence of this seems actually necessary to its healthy state ; for, 
| when it is lost in disease, the vital fluid goes fast to decay. As this 
| saline matter was lost, or gre ~ diminished, in the blood that had 
| been dissolved in bad fever. and as the loss of this was probably the 


on healthy blood; the agents ought first to be dissolved in a little soft 
water, and then well mixed with the warm blood before it begins ta 
| coagulate, 

| + Or the Butew fever of Chisholm. 
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when we redace, by active treatment, 
the xcitement commencemont, and then prevent, by 
chemical means, those ehemical in the blood, which are, in 
ip the solids, and the true 
_ After haying, seen sem’ 
fo convince me that this is the fact, 1 adopted a mode of treatme 
ely which I had formerly used: and, in as far as 
it has yet gone, the use of the Rochelle salt, the carbonate of soda, = 
other active saline medicines, at @ proper d of the disease, 
Leen attended with a run of success, to which the mere solidists can 
produce no parallel; and, having so often seen this mode of bobs migra 
iairly pat to the test, [ am induced to —— —* pti We 
generally adopted, the mortality from fever th hetc imates will be 
creatly lessened.” 
— 
THE TURNED HEAD. 
Passages from the Diary of a tate Physician. + , 
is, Januslike, has two faces—a melancholy and a 
a > former, though ner seen in actual life, does 
not itself so frequently to the notice of | dical practitioner 
as the latter; though, in point of fact, one as imperatively calls for his 
interference as the other. It may be safely asserted, that a permanent- 
iy morbid mood of mind invariably indicates @ disordered state of some 
or other of the physical system ; and which of the two forms of 
322 will manifest itself in a particular case, depends altogether 
upon the mental idiosynerasy of the patieut. Those of a dull, puleg- 
matic temperament, unsti by intermixture and. collision with the 
bustling setivities of life, addicted to sombrous s of reflection, and, 
by akind of sympathy, always looking on the gloomy side of things, 
generally sink, at some period or other of their lives, into the “ slough 
of despond”—as old Bunyan significantly terms it—from whence they 
are seldom altogether extricated. Religious enthusiasts constitute by 
far the largest portion of those afflicted with this species of hypochon- 
dria—instance the wretched Cowper; and such I have never known 
catirely disabused of these dreadful fantasies. Those, again, of a gay 
and lively fancy, ardent temperament, aud droll, grotesque appetencies, 
exhibit the laughable aspect of hypochondriasis. ly such, you may ex- 
peet couceits of the most astounding absurdity t ould possibly take 
jon of the topsy-turvied intellects of a confirmed lunatic ; and 
persisted in with a pertinacity—a dogged defiance of evidence to the 
contrary—which is itself as exquisitely ludicrous, as distressing and 
provok' There is generally preserved an amazing consistency in the 
delusion, in spite of the incipient rebuttals of sensatiwa. Jn short, when 
once a crotehet, of such a sort as that hereafter mentioned, is fairly en- 
dertained in the fancy, the patient wil not let it go! It is cases of this 
kind which baffle the adroitest medical tactician. For my own part, 
1 have had to deal with several during the course of my practice, whicn, 
sf deseribed coolly and faithfully on paper, would appear preposterous- 
ly ineredible to a non-professional reader. Such may possibly be the 
fate of the following. I have given it with a minuteness of detail, in 
several parts, which | think is warranted, by the interesting nature of the 
nase, by the rarity of such narratives,—and, above all, by the peculiar 
character and talents of the well-known individua! who is the patient ; 
and Lam convinced that no one would laugh more heartily over it than 
he himself—had he not long laid quiet in fis grave! 

You could scarcely look on N—— without laughing. There was a 
sorry sort of humorous expression in his odd and ugly features, which 
suggested to you the idea that he was always * to repel some 
joyous emotion or other, with painful effort. There was the rich light 
of intellect in hiseye, which was dark and full—you felt when its glance 
was settled upon you; and there it rem-ined concentrated, at the ex- 

se of all the other features;—in the clumsy osseous ridge of eye- 
»one. impending sullenly over his eyes—the Pitt-like nose, looking 
like « fiager and thumb full of dough drawn out fromthe plastic mass, 
with two ill-formed holes inserted in the bulbous extremity—and his 
large liquorish, shapeless lips—looked altogether any thing but refined 
or intellectual. He was a man of fortune—an obstinate bachelar—and 





She Avvton. 
“Oh, dear doctor !—Isu't this frightful '—Isn’t it a dreadful piece of 


ye Hon wy !—dreadful business!” I repeated, with much j 
“ What al? Are you illi—baye you had an accident, eh/ 

“ Ah—ah '!—you may well ask that!” he replied; adding, after a 
pause, “it took place this morning about two hours ie 

“You s on parables, Mr. N——! 
the matter with you ?” 
“About two hours a yes,” he muttered, asif he had not heard 
me. “Doctor, do tell me truly now, for the curiosity of the thing, 
what did you think of me op first entering the room :—Eh ?—Feel in- 
clined to laugh or be shocked—which ?” 

“Mr. N——, I really have no time for trifling, as Lam particularly 
busy to.day. Do, I , be a little more explicit! Why have you 
sent for me ?—What is the matter with you? 

“ Why, God bless me, doctor!” he replied, with an air of angry sur 
prise in bis manner which I never saw before, “1 think indeed, it’s you 
who are trifling! Have you lost your eye-sight this morning? Do you 
pretend to say you do not see I have undergone one of the most ex- 
traordinary alterations in appearance, that the body of man is capable 
of—such as never was heard or read of before?” 
«Once more, Mr. N——,” I repeated, in a tone of calm astonish- 
ment, “ be so good as to be explicit, What are you raving about ?” 
“ Raving !—Egad, 1 think it’s you who are raving, doctor!” he an- 
swered; “ or you must wish to insultme! Do you pretend to tell me 
you do not see that my head is turned?” —and be looked me in the face 
steadily and sternly. 
“ Ha—ha—ha?—Upon my honour, N——, I’ve been suspecting as 
much for this last five orten minutes! I don’t think a patient ever de- 
seribed his disease more accurately before !”” 
“ Don’t mock me, Doctor ” replied N-——, sternly. “ By G—, 
Ary bear it! It’s enough for me to endure the horrid Sensations 
oO "” 
“ Mr, N——, what do you” — 
‘Why, d——n, Doctor ——! you'll drive me mad !-—Can’t you see 
that the back of my head is in front, aud my face looking backwards? 
Horrible!” I burst into a Joud laughter. 
“ Doctor , it’s time for you and me to part—high time,” said he, 
turning his face away from me. “ I'll lét you know that Pll stand your 
nonsense no longer! I called you into give me your advice, not to 
sit grinning like a baboon by my bedside! Once more—finally : Doe- 
tor ——, are you disposed to be serious and rational? If youare not, 
my man shall show you to the door the moment you please.” He said 
this in such a sober earnest tone of indignation, that | saw oe was fu 
prepared to carry his threat into execution. I determined, therefore, 
to humour him a little, shrewdly suspecting some temporary suspension 
of his sanity—not exactly madness—but at least some extraordinary 
hallucination. ‘To adopt an expression which I have several times 
heard him use—*‘ I saw what o'clock it was, and set my watch to the 
time.” 

“ Oh—well !—Isee how matters stand!—The fact is, I did observe 
the extraordinary posture of affairs you complain of—immediately ™ 
entered the room—but supposed you were joking with me, and twist- 
ing your head round in that odd way for the purpose of hoaxing me; 
tot resolved to wait and see which of us could play our parts in the 
farce longest!—Why, good God! how's all this, Mr. N As it 
then really the case !—Are you in—in—in earnest—in having your 
head turned ?"—* Jn carnest, doctor!” replied Mr. N. in amazement. 
“ Why, do you suppose that this happened by my own will and agep- 
ey ’—Absurd !"—" Oh, no, no—most assuredly not—it is a phenome+ 
non—hem ! hem !—a phenomenon—not unfrequently attending on the 
nightmare,” I answered, with as good a grace as possible. 

“Pho, pho, doctor!—Nonsense !~You must really think me a child, 
to try to mislead me with such stuff as that! I tell you again, Iam in 
as sober possession of my senses as ever I was in my life; and, once 
more, I assure you, that, iv truth and reality, my head is turned—lite- 


Why, what in the world is 











rally so.’ 
“Weil, well !—So I see !—It is, indeed, a very extraordinary case— 


was educated at Cambridge, where he attained ¢onsiderable distinc-| @ very unusual one; but I don’t, by any means, despair of bringing all 


tinction; and at the period of his introduction to, the reader, was in| things round again '— 


his pe poy or fortieth year, If T were to his name, it 
would recall to the literary reader many excelent, an admirable 
portions of literature, for the perusal of which he has to thank N——. 
The prevailing complexion of his mind was sombrous+-but played on, 
octasionally, by an arch-humorous fancy, flinging its rays of fun and 
Arollery over the dark surface, like moon-beams on midnight waters. 
I do believe he considered it sinful to smile! There t puckering 
up of the corner of the mouth, anda forced corrugation of the eye- 
brows—the expression of which was set at nought by the convivality— 
the solemn drollery of the eyes. Yousaw Momus leering out of every 

lance of them! te said many very wifty things in conversation, and 
fad a knack of uttering the quaintest conceits with sometbing like a 
whine of compunction in his tone, which ensured him poars of laughter. 
As for his own laugh—when he did laugh—there is no describing it— 
short, sudden, unexpected was it, likea flash of powder in the dark. 
Not a trace of real mertiment lingered on his features an instant after 
athe noise had ceased. You began to doubt whether he had 3* at 
all, and {9 look about to see where the explosion came from. Except 
on such rare occasions of forgetfulness on his part, his demeanour was 
very calm and quiet. He loved to get a man who would come and 
sit with him all the evening, smoking, and sipping wime in cloudy si- 
lence. He could not endure bustle or obstreperousnesg; and when he 
did unfortanately fall foul of a son of noise, as soon ashe had had “a 
sample of his quality.“ he would aay rise and take his leave, say- 
ing, in a querulous tone, like that of a sick child, “Tll gol” [probably 
these two words will at once recall him to the memory of more than 
one of my ns | eee he was as good as his word; for all his ac- 
quaintances—and [among the number—knew his ¢egentricities, and 
excused them, 





Ay tell me how this singular and afflicting a¢- 
cident happéned to you? 
“Certainly,” said he, despondingly. “Last night, or rather this 
morning, I dreamed that [had got to the West Indies—to Barbadoes, 
an island where I have, as you know, a little estate left me by my un- 
cle, C——; and that, a few moments after I had entered the planta- 
tion for the purpose of seeing the slaves at work, there came a sudden 
hurricane, a more tremendous one than ever was known in those parts 
—trees, canes, huts, all were swept before it! Even the very ground on 
which we stood seemed whirled away beneath us! I turned my head 
a moment to look at the direction in which things were going, when, 
in the very act of turning, the blast suddenly caught my head, and— 
oh, my God !—blew it completely round on my shoulders, till my face 
looked quite—directly behind me---over my back! In vain did I al- 
most wrench my head off my shoulders, in attempting to twist it round 
again; and what with horror, and—and—altogether—in short, I awoke 
—and found the frightful reality of my situation'—Oh, gracious hea- 
ven!” continued Mr, N , clasping his hands, and looking upwards, 
“what have | done to deserve such a horrible visitation as this ?” 
Humph! it is quite clear what is the matter here, thought I: so as- 
suming an air of becoming professional gravity, I felt his pulse, begged 
him to let me see his tongue, made many inquiries about his general 
health, and then proceeded to subject all parts of his neck to a most 
rigorous examination; before, behind, on each side, over every natural 
elevation and depression, if such the usual varieties of surface may be 





evil stars, and wongering how it was that he had not been killed by the 
“dislocation!” ‘This little farce over, I continued silent for some mo- 
ments, scarcely able, the while, to control my inclination to burst into 
fits of laughter, as if pondering the possibility of being able to devise 


Such was the man—at least asto the more prominent points of bis} some means of cure. 


character—whose chattering black servant presented:himself hastily 


to my notice one morning, as I was standing on my doorsteps, ponder- |’ 
i ke in sucha 


ing the probabilities of wet or fine for the day. He 
spluttering tone of trepidation, that it was some ti 
conjecture what was the matter. 
dike the words, “Oh, Docta, Docta, Docta, come-a, and see a Massa! 
Vome-a! Him so gashly—him so ill, 
“Ah! he’s gone mad, you mean, eh—is that it? “Hem! Mad—is it 
0?” sain L, pointing, with a wink, to my forehead, ‘No, no, doctor 
-him head turned !—him head,” replied Nambo ; und raising both his 
ands to his head, he seemed trying to twist it round! I could make 
othing of his gesticulations, so I dismissed him, telling him to take 


before I conld 


At length I distinguished something 


* Ah,—thank God !—I have it—I have it· — 

* What !—what—eh ?—what is it?” 

“T've thought of a remedy, which if—if—if any thing in the world 
can bring it about, will set matters right again--will bring back your 
head to its former position.” . 

“ Oh, God be praised !--Dear—-dear Doctor !---if you do but succeed, 
I sha!l consider a thousand pounds but the earnest of vhat will do to 


“ But I am not absolutely certain that we shall succeed,” said I cau. 
tiously. “ We will, however, give the medicine a twenty-four hours' 
trial; during all which time you must be in perfect repose, and consent 
to lie in utter darkness. Will you abide my directions ?” 





vord, that I should make his master’s my first call. [gay as well say 
hat I was on terms of friendly familiarity with Mr. N , and puz- 
led myself all the way I went, with attempting to conjecture what 
grew crochet he had taken into his odd—and, latterly, I began to suspect, 
nalf-addled—head. 
generally understood by the word hypochondriasis : 





mut I often thought 


there was nota likelier subject in the world for it. At fength I found | « 
myself knocking at my friend's door, fully prepared for some speci- | Is it internal—external—what ?” 
men of amusing ecceatricity—for the thought now eressed my mind, | both forms; the latter, however, the more immediate agent of his 

Nambo instantly answ erdd my summons, | cov ery; the former, preparatory —predisposing 1 


that he might be really ill 
and. in « twinkling, conducted me to his master’s bed-room. 


there was nothing unusual in his appearance. ‘Thesbed was much 
tossed, to be sure, as if with the restlessness of the recumbent, who lay 


on his back, with his head turned on one side, and baried deep in the 
pillow, and bis erms folded together outside the counterpane. His | 
features certainly wore an air of exhaustion and dejection, and his eye 
settled on me with an alarmed expressiog from the moment that he 


perceived my entrance 


He had never disclosed ss of what is! plied, seriously; “ 


“ Oh, yes-—yes—yes !--dear doctor!—-What is the inestimable reme- 
dy? Tell me—tell me the name of my ransomer, I'll never diy ulge 


it—-never !"” 
| “Thatis not consistent with my plans at present, Mr. N 





- 
I re- 
but, if successful—of which L own I have tery san- 


to innumerable conceits of the most whi 


+ 





8nd deliberation of manner—al 

and hesitating “hems” and “ee —* winks and know ing 
inspire him with some confidence as to the resale” pment te 
shared the most confident ex of A I confess | 
rest—hourly pill-takin d the clammy caver ra . sound night’, 
about his ueck, I fully believed would bring him renee Found 
full anticipation of seeing him disabused of t ridiculons aan” in the 
Htaken into his head, I promised to see him the first thi notion he had 


ing, and took 4 departure. After quitting the howe, ie in the morn. 





I could 
laughing immoderately at the recollection of 28* 
nessed; and Mrs. M——, who hapy ened to — Had jet wi 
side of the street, and observed m involuntary risibilite tock other 
to spread an ill-natured rumour, that I was in the hab: 


myself merry at the expense of m patients !”’ louie 2 * makin 
this “ crick in the seek” prove — I — shane, (iat shoal 
msi paradoyi 

imaginable—for I knew N——’s natural — ⸗— 13 kind 
—— to me how such an extraordinary delusion could was in. 
lush of daylight, resist the evidence of his senses, and the bear the 
simultaneous assurances of all who beheld him. Though toa 
credit to me, aud tells but small things for my self-control—] * 
——————— that at the bedside of my next patient 
within two or three hours of her end, the surpassing absurd 
~ * tone ace glared in such ludicrons extremes pos 
that I was nea ursting a blood-vessel with en 
a perfect peal of laughter! — yres⸗ 
About eleven o'eloek the next morning, I paid N—— * 
The door was opened as usual by his black J enh —— — —E 
demeanour I saw that something or other extraordinary ewaleed 
His sable swollen features, and dancing white eye-balls show * 
he was nearly bursting with laughter. “‘ He—he—he !” he che 8 
in a sort of sotto voce, ‘him massa head turned !—him back in fi ‘ 
him waddle '—he—he—he !"—and he twitched his clothe au 
his jacket, and pointing to his breeches, in » way that I did not wade’ 
stand. On entering the room where N——, with one of his fay te 
silent smoking friends, (M——, the late well known counsei Tao 
sitting at breakfast, I encountered a spectacle which nearly made an 
expire with laughter. It is almost useless to attempt deseribin hen 

per—yet I willtry. Two gentlemen sat opposite each other at the 
a table, by the fire: the one with his face to me was Mr. M¥—. 
and } ’ 
glance at the former sufficed to show me, that he was sitting j ; 
of suppressed risibility. He was quite red in the theo hen 
avere swelled and pufly—and his eyes fixed strainingly on the fire. ;, 
though in fear of encountering thé ludicrous figure of his friend. They 
were averted from the fire, for a moment, to welcome my entrance— 
aud then re-directed thither with such a painful effort—such a comical 
air of compulsory seriousness—as, added to the preposterous fashion 
after which poor N had chosen to dress himse {—completely orer- 
came me. he thing was irresistible; and my utterance of that peen- 
liar choking sound, which indicates the most strenuous efforts to pss 
one’s risible emotions, was the unwitting signal for each of ns burstipe 
into a long and loud shout of laughter. It was in vain that I bit my 
under lip almost till it brought blood, and that my eyes strained till {is 
sparks flashed from them, in the vain attempt to cease laughing; in full 
before me sate the exciting cause of it, in the shape of N——, his head 
supported by the palm of his left hand, with his elbow propped against 
the side of the arm-chair. The knot of his neck-kerchief was tied. 
with its customary formal precision, back at the nape of his neck; hiy 
coat and waistcoat were buttoned down his back;—and his trowser: 
moreover, to match the novel fashion, buttoned behind, and, of course. 
the hinder parts of them bulged out ridiculously in front !—Only to 
look at the coat-collar fitting under the chin, like a stiff military stock— 
the four tail buttons of brass glistening conspicuously before, and the 
front parts of the coat buttoned carefully over his back—the compu. 
sory handiwork of poor Nambo! 

N——, perfectly astounded at our successive shouts of langhter—for 
we found it impossible to stop—suddenly rose up in his chair, and, 
almost inarticulate with fury, demanded what we meant by such e1- 
traordinary behaviour. This fury, however, was all lost on me; | 
tauld only point, in an ecstasy of laughter, almost bordering on frenzy, 
to his novel mode of dress—as my apology. He stamped his foot, v- 
tered volleys of imprecations against us, and then ringing his bell, 
ordered his servant to show us both to the door. The most violent 
emotions, however, must in time expend their violence, though in the 








| presence of the same exciting cause; and so it was with Mr. M— 


and myself, On seeing how seriously affronted N—— was, we both 
sat down, and I entered into examination, my whole frame aching 
with the prolonged convulsive fits of irrepressible laughter. 

It would be * vain to attempt a recital of one of the drollest conver- 
sations in which I ever bore part. N——’s temper was thoroughly 
soured for sometime. He daderet that my physic was all a humbug, 
and a piece of quackery; and the “‘ d—d pudding round bis neck,” the 
absurdest farce he ever heard of; he had a great mind to make Nemo 
re it, for the pains he had taken in making it, and fastening it on—poor 

ellow ! 


ed that the laws of locomotion were utterly inexplicable to him—s 
practical paradox ; that his volitions as to progressive and retrogressive 
motion neutralized each other; and the neces 
circumgyratory motion—for all the world like that of a hen that bet 
lost one of its wings! , 
crawl, crab-like, through life, all ways at once, and none in parficular 
He could not conceive, be said, which was the nearest way from one 


termed, did my finger pass; he, all the while sighing, and cursing hisi.given point to another; in short, that all his sensations and perceptions 


were disordered and confounded. His situation, he said, was a0 ad 


mirable commentary on the words of St. Paul—“ But I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind.” He could 
not conceive how the arteries and veins of the neck could carry and 
return the blood, after being so shockingly twisted—or “ how the wind- 
pipe went in” affording a free course to the air through its distorted 
passage. In short, he said, he was a walking lie! Curious to ascertain 
the consistency of this anomalous state of feeling, I endeavoured — 
more to bring his delusion to the test of simple sensation, by placin: 
one hand on his nose, and the other on his breast, and asking him whieh 
was which, and whether both did not lie in the same direction; be 
wished to know why I persisted in making myself merry at his expen 


- 


evince my gratitude!” he exclaimed, squeezing my hand fervently, Nog gee the question, sttil keeping re | hands in the same posi, 
the k 


suddenly pushed them off, and asked me, with indignation. i} 
was not —J to keep his head looking over his shoulder seh o 
way—accompanying the words with a shake of the head, and asigh © 


rection. : dork 
“Come, come, N——, don’t look so steadily on the 
things,” said I. x⸗ ads 
« "The dark side of things?” be enquired—“ I think it is the beck 
of things I am compelled to look at!” 





| guine expectations—I pledge my honour to reveal the secret to you.” 
‘Well—but—at least you'll explain the nature of its operation—eh ? 
The remedy, I told him, would be of | 
re- 
I may tell the reader | 


It was} simply what my physic was to be: th bread-pi | i 
, J 1 ) y phy as : three bread-pills (the ordinary 
partially darkened, but there was light enough for me to diseern, that | placebo in sach cases) every hour; a strong laudanum d 


) ; lraught in the | 
}evening; and a huge bread-and-water poultice for his neck, with 


which it was to be environed till the parts were sufficiently mollificd | 
to admit of the neck’s being twisted back again into its ference | 
position; and, when that was the case—why—to ensure its } 
manency, he was to weara broad band of strengthenin 
a week'! 





ver- | 
ev ; g plaster for} 
This was the bright device struck out t . 
beat; and, explained fo the poor victim with the utmost solemnity 





y me—all at ajto his head did not convince him of his error, — 
| frequently compelled to act in obedience to long accuste® 


“ Look forward to better days,” said I. —* toe we 
“ Look forward again! What nonsense !”’ be replied, — — 
“ impossible! How ean l look forward? My life will — _ 
spent in wretched retrospectires '” and he could not help ae hi , 
conceit. Having occasion during the conversation to use nts Pee 
handkerchief, he suddenly reached bis hand behind as usual. oe — 
a little confused to find that the usual position of his ry con: 
quired that he shouid take it from before ; This I shou ken 
ceived enough to put an end to his delusion, but I was mista order ct 
“ Ah! it will take some time to reconcile me to this — 3 me. th 
things—but practice—practice, you know It was ery taken it- 
his sensations, so contradictory to the absurd crotchet * hen £0 
- especially w 


d impos 


sat with his back towards the door by which I entered, Ag 


Presently he lapsed into a melancholy reflective mood. He — 


result was, a cursed § 


That henceforward he should be compelled to | 


exhaustion, as if it had really been twisted round into the wrong ® | 
side of J 
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— rising to go, he suddenly started from his chair, | loire, Comte de Guernoa Ranville, as Minister of Public Instruction | ber bes afforded me an opportunity. ‘The high authority 
(lariastance, 08 mY as if nothing had and Ecclesiastical Affairs ; all ble in the terms of the 13th Ar- 1 wes — — — mutt have 
en — ticle of the Charter of 1514, countersigned the Ordinances of the 25th | heard of ; and this umbrage has even been felt in certain diplomatic 
—5* now | what do you think of that ?” said I, triumphantly . daly, the illegality of which they themselves acknowledge; that they | circles. The cause is now at an end, and | have now no other honour 
⸗ Aa he, a puzzled pause, * but you little know the took every means to enforce the execution of them ; and that they ad- | than that of being one of your colleagues. One word more, gentle 
+ pb—ab!" sate vised the to declare the city in a state of siege, in order to sabdue | men; “1 not have given in wy resignation, which the King 


et “ cost =: *. * * * 
vere long in the absurd way of putting on his clothes 

; on t described; but even after he had discontinued it, he 
bis opinion to be, that the front of his clothes ought to be with 
ee! L might relate many similar fooleries springing from this no- 
of bis turned bead, but sufficient has been said already to give the 
jear idea of the general character of such delusions. M 
qpsequent interviews with him, while under the unprecedented hal- 
incination, were similar to the two which I bave attempted to deseribe. 

ft lasted near a month. I happened —, to recollect a device 
Te resorted to by a sagacious old English physician, in the case 
y royal i ondriac abroad {who fancied that iis nose had swelled 
07 mensions than those of his whole body beside ; and forth- 
—* resolved to adopt a similar method of cure with N——. Electri- 
vay 3S to be the wonder-working talisman ! 


ribs 


4% 


I lectured him og hed 

opposition, silenced his scruples, and got him to fix an evening for 

: soreisation of the evil ae it sight well be called—which 

Oe i i fi then, N——’s sit- 
jad taken possession of him. Let the reader fancy, . 

‘about seven o'clock in the evening, illuminated with a cheer- 

id and four mould candles ;—the awful electrifying machine 2* 

"need for action; Mr. s — of —— Hospital, Dr. — and myself, 
J saocding round it, adjusting the jars, chains, &c.; and Nambo busily 
cogaged in laying bare his master’s neck, N—— all the while eyeing 
ogr motions wi excessive trepidation. I had infinite diffic ty in 
getting his consent to one preliminary—ti:e ——s of his eyes. I 
weceeded, however, at last, in persuading him to undergo the opera- 
‘jog blindfolded, in assuring him that it was essential to success; f 
that if he was allowed to see the application of the conductor tot 
vrecise requisite, he might start, and occasion its gree toa 
wrong ! The real reason will be seen presently; the great ma- 
neavre could not have been practised but on such terms; for how 
wold I give his head a sudden twist round at the instant of his receiv- 
ing the k, if he saw what I wes about’ I ought to have mentoned 
that we also revailed upon him to sit with his arms pinioned, so that 
ie was completely at our mercy. None of us could refrain from an 
oecasional titter at the absurdity of the solemn farce we were playing 
_jortunately, however, unheard by N——. At length, Nambo being 
weed out, and the doors locked, lest, seeing the trick, he might dis- 
cose it subsequently to his master, we commenced operations. S—« 
worked the machine—round, and round, end round, whizzing—spark- 
jiog—crackling—till the jar was moderately charged: it was then,con- 
veyed to N——’s neck, Dr. — using the conductor. N , on re 
ceiving a tolerably smart shock, started out of his chair, and I had not 
time to give him the twist] hadintended. After a few moments, how- 
ever, he protested that he felt “something loosened” about his neck, 
wd was easily induced to sulmit to another shock considerably 
sronger than the former. The instant the rod was applied to his neck, 
[gave the bead a sudden excruciating wrench towards the left shoul- 
der, S-—— striking him, at the same moment, a smart blow on the 
crown. Poor N—— !—“ Thunk God !” we all exclaimed, as if panting 
for breath. 

“[—i—s it all over?” stammered N faintly—quite confounded 
nith the effects of the three-fold remedy we had adopted. 

“VYes—thank God, we have at last brought your head round agai, 
and your face looks forward as heretofore!” said I. 

“0, remove the bandage—remove it! Let my own eyesight behold 
it!—Bring me a glass!” . 

“As soon as the proper bandages have been applied to your neck, 
Mr. N—.” 

“What, eh—a second pudding, eh ?”’ 

“ No, merely a broad band of dyachlym plaster to prevent—hem— 
(he contraction of the skin,” saidI. As soon as that was done, we 
removed the handkerchiefs from his eyes and arms. 

“ Ob, my God, how delightful!” he exclaimed, rising and walking up 
the mirror gyer the mantel-piece “Ecstacy! All realig right 
again” =< 

* My dear N——, do not, I beg, do not work your neck about in that 
way, or the most serious disarrangement of the---the parts,” said I--- 

“Oh, it’s so,isit? Then I'd better get into bed at once, I think, and 
you'll call in the morning.” 

I did, and found him in bed, 
ing!” L enquired. 

“ Pretty well---middling,” he replied, with some embarrassment of 
manner, “Do youknow Doctor, I've been thinking about it all night 
joug~and I strongly suspect’—— His serious air alarmed me—I be- 
gn to fear that he had discovered the trick. ‘I strongly suspect--hem 
~hem’’---he continued. 

“ What?” 1 enquired, rather sheepishly. 

“Why, that it was my brains only that were turned~--and---that~-that 
~most ridiculous piece of business” 

“Why, to be sure, Mr. N "= * * — and he was so ashamed 
*out it, that he set off for the country immediately, and among the 
clensand mountains of Scotland, endeavoured to orget that ever he 
dreamed that His HEAD WAS TURNED. 
— — 
FRANCE. 

The trial of the ex-ministers has terminated. The people of Paris 
Were in a state of the greatest excitement during its progress, and the 
fovernment displayed a large military force to prevent the commotions 
they apprehended. A correspondent says “the great square of the 
Louvre presented one dense mass of National Guards fully equipped. 

¢ cannons were all served and the streets upon the quays were all 
paraded by strong piquets. The Cavalry were —— and the Lan- 
ters and Chasseurs of the line had hay slung over the saddles of their 
horses as ready for active service.” Notwithstanding these imposing 
demonstrations, appearances became more threalening, and when the 
oar Was pans. General Layfayette repaired to the place of con- 
“nement of the Ex-ministers, demanded a bed in their prison, and said 
& would not quit it until the sanctuary of the laws was assured. 

SENTENCE OF THE E.X-MINISTERS. 

The following is the sentence on the ex-Ministers, which was read 
‘othem at the Castle of Vicennes, at eleven o'clock on Tuesday 
wght:—21 Dee, 
_ Precisely at ten o'clock the public sitting of the Court of Peers was 
pwmed. The president and Peers occupied their usual seats. The 


(o - 
~m@missioners of the Chamber of Deputies were ‘also in the places 
Niotted to them. 








“ Well, how does all go on this morn- 








The accused were absent, but their counsel were all | 


by arms the legitimate resistance of the citizens ; 

“Considering that these acts constitute the crime of treason, pro- 
vided against by the S6th Article of the Charter of 1815; 

“ Declares le Prince de Polignac, le Comte de Peyronnet, Victor 
Chauntelauze, and le Comte de Guernon Kanville, guilty of the crime 
of treason ; 

“ Cousidering that no law has determined the punishment of trea- 
son, and that the Court is, therefore, under the necessity of supplying 
the deficiency ; 

“ According to the 7th Article of the Penal Code, which classes 
transportation (1) among the punishments stigmatizing with infamy 
peincs affitctice et wnfamanics ; 

“ According to the 17th Article of the same Code, which declares 
transportation to be for life ; 

“ According to the 18th Article, which declares that transportation 
involves civil death, and the 25th Article of the Code Civile, which 
regulates the consequences of civil death ; 

“ Considering that there is not any place out of the continental do- 
minions of France, to which criminals sentenced to transportation can 
be taken and detained ; 

“Condemns le Prince de Polignac to be imprisoned for life in the 
contivental dominions of the kingdom; declares him deprived of his 
titles, rank, and orders; declares him civilly dead; all the other con- 
sequences of transportation remaining in force, as regulated by the 
articles before mentioned. 

“ Considering the facts of the case as appearing from the proceedings; 

“Condemns le Count de Peyronnet, Victor Chantelauze, and le 
Comte de Guernon Ranville, to imprisonment for life; direets them to 
be placed in a state of interdiction, conformably to the 28th and 29th 
articles of the Penal Code, declares them equally deprived of their 
titles, rank, and orders. 

“Condemns all the accused, individually and collectively, to pay 
the expenses of the proceedings. 

“ Orders the present sentence to be communicated by message to 
the Chamber of De uties. 

“ Orders, that ‘t shall be printed and posted up in Paris and every 
other commune of the kingdom, and transmitted to the Garde des 
Sceaux, Minister of Justice, for the purpose of being carried into 
execution.” 

There appears to be other causes however which have continued to 
agitate the public mind in France. A strong opposition to the Kings 
Ministers has shown itself inthe Chamber of Deputies and all the 
* liberal party has retired. Dupont d l’Eure, Odellon Burrot and 

‘crillard have relinguished office and with them General Layfayette ; 
the resignation of the latter is thus announced in the Moniteur. 

REPORT TO THE KING. 
Paris, Dec, 26. 

“ Sir—M. Le General Layfayette lias offered his resignation as Com- 
mandant-General of the National Guard of the Kingdom. Appli- 
cations were made to the General, that he should renounce the reso- 
lution, which has afflicted the heart of your Majesty, and has deprived 
France of his great services. The resolution of General Laytayette 


4 was fixed; the admirable conduct of the National Guard of Paris in 


every circumstance where it had to defend the liberty and public order, 
merits the praise of the country. 

“ Thave the honour to propose to your Majesty to name Count Lo- 
bau, Lieutenant-General, as Commandant-General of the National 
Guard of Paris. (Signed) “ MONTALIVET.” 

(Extract, time will not permit us to give the whole.) 

“ Brave National Guards—You will partake of my regret in learn- 
ing that General Layfayette has given in his resignation. I flattered 
myself that I should have seen him longer at your head, and animatin 


-, your zeal by his example, and by the great services he has rendere 


the cause of liberty. I feel his resignation the more, as he has but a 
short time to live. The brave General took, glorious part to 

order in the Tate agitation. I find another consolation in naming 
Coont Lobau Commandant-General of the National Guards of Paris. 
He joined and partook in your dangers and in your glory on the me- 
morable days of July; his brilliant military qualities and his patriotism 
render him worthy to command this Citizen Militia, by which I am 
proud to be surrounded; and have given me new pledges of their con- 
fidence and affection. LOVIS PHILIPPE. 

Paris, Dec, 26. 

‘ The motives which led to this resignation, are in one paper stated as 
ollows : 

j The Chamber of Deputies, apparently alarmed for reform, passed a 
vote enacting that the National Guards should not be permitted to 

choose their own General. 

The consequence of this vote would have been the removal of La 
Fayette; but this ungrateful, unpopular, and perilous * to have 
been obviated by a direct appointment from the King. To this, how- 
ever, the patriotic General would not submit. Subseqnently the King 
sent for “his old and long attached friend,” and the invitation was 
accepted. 

Lafayette declared that he appeared not as an unconnected indivi- 
dual, but as a negotiator; and in reply to the King’s earnest entreat 
that he would re-accept the command in chief of the Guards from his 
hands, said that he could never do so, without an infusion of popular 
strength into his Majesty’s present Councils, and the introduction of 
such an electoral Jaw as would satisfy the people, and give solidity to 
the institutions of the revolution. 

The General himself, however, has given the following explanation 
of his resignation in the Chamber. 

Resignation of Lafayette. —The sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 26th Dec. was numerously attended in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary degree of interest excited by recent occurrences. The Cham- 
ber were proceeding to the discussion of the law relative to the Na- 
tional Guard, when General Lafayette entered, and was received with 
universal applause, upwards of one hundred members going up to him 
and shaking bis hand. The General then went to the President, and 
after a short conversation with bim, addressed the Chamber as follows: 


SPEECH OF LAFAYETTE IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPU- 
TIES. 


“In a neighbouring nation it is a custom when a citizen retires from 
a distinguished office, for him to come before his fellow citizens, and 
explain the cause, and I am sure the Chamber will grant me the same 
favour. I always have considered that the post of Commander-in- 
Chief of the National Guards of France was incompatible with a con- 





“Court. But very few persons were in thetribunes. The President, 
* of deep emotion, pronounced the following sentence :— 


be Court of Peers, after deliberation, 


ttion of in pursuance of the reso- 
on of 


thet — Chamber of Deputies, having heard the Commissioners 
Cons amber for the accusation, and the accused in their defence : 
onsidering that by the ordinance of the 25th of July, the Consti- 
* harter of 1814, the Electorial Laws, and those securing the 
ec, bs the press, were manifestly violated, and that the Royal 
* ereby usurped the functions of the Legislature; 
* Aderng that, although the individual will of Charles X. may 
P ve influenced the determination of the aceused, that circumstances 
* relieve them from their legal responsibility ; 
* —* that it appears from the proceedings, that Auguste 
bine — Maria, Prince de Polignac, as Minister of Foreign Af- 
sich, ater of War ad interim, and President of the Council of Mi- 
or oS Cla Denis, Comte de Peyronnet, as Minister of the Inte- 
sad — namie Balthazar Victor Chantelauze, as Garde des Sceaux 
“Master of Justice; and Martiel Comte Annibel Perpetue Meg- 


“a 


stitutional monarchy, except under circumstances of the most absolute 
necessity. it was this conviction that led me, in 1790, when 3.000,000 
of National Guards wished to elect me their commander, at the Fede- 
| ration by 14,000 Deputies, to apply to the Constituent Assembly, and 
{urge them to issue a decree in opposition to this desire. Such still 
| was my opinion when the Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, who has 
since become our King, wished me to accept the same appointment, 
and I felt myself bound to accept it, but always retaining the intention 
of laying it down. as soon as I was satisfied that it was no longer neces- 
sary for me to retain it, earlier if peace remained unbroken, but at a 
later period had war ensued. The declared opinion of the chamber 
has hastened the period, and out of respect for it I have not waited till 
| the law was submitted to the other branches of the state. It is merely 
|a matter of date; but I should be deeply hurt, if any one —— 
| and no one, who has been acquainted with me during the last 54 years 
| of my life, can believe, that my conduct has been dictated by any per- 
| sonal feefing 





| there is the 


should 
has accepted with all that goodness he has ever shown towards me 
before the crisis we have now 


the same of my conscientious love of liberty. 


the programme. announced at the Hotel de Ville—a throne 
supported by biiean institotions. It was accepted, but we have not 
ali put the edustruction upon it; it bas not always been inter- 


preted by the councils of the King, in the same sense in which it was 
understood by me, who am more impatient than others that it should 
be realized; amd whatever may have been my personal independence 
in all situations, l fee! myself at the present moment more at my ease 
in 2 my epinions with you. For the rest, there are points 
upom which we shal! always be in accord, we shell ever be united 
against our enemies, whether at home or from abroad. I still think, 
that in the measures taken in the Revolution of July, we not only did 
that which we verily believed was for the best, but that we did all that 
was possible tobe done. fam the more convinced of this, since L have 
become intimately acquainted with the personage we have placed on 
the throne. Qn throwing off my uniform, I have not changed my 
motto’ “ Liberty, Public Order.” Besides, how many legal means we 
have of ex % our thoughts, and making our wishes known; for 
there is the Trbune of this Chamber, and for every citizen there is the 
press, which has rendered the country so many services; and then 
mode of petitions. Having thus yielded to my 
desire of laying all my sentiments before you, I trust | shall still and 
ever retain your esteem and friendship.” 

The project of the law presented by the French Ministers to the 
Chamber of Deputies, seems to be the chief cause of these differences 
of opinion. The project itself is too long to be placed in our columns 
to-duy—its effeet would be to double the present number of electors, 
and to make afew other unimportant or unsatisfactory changes. There 
are 7,000,000 heads of families in France, and it is intended to limit the 
franchise to 198/000 of the richest persons, in the proportion of 1 elector 
to 44 heads of families. A measure of reform which to us seeins a 
mere mockery of the claims of the people. 

Another important step taken by the King, is the dissolution of the 
Artillery of the National Guard, attributed by one journal to “ a sweep- 
ing radicalism which had taken possession of them, and was a perpetual 
source of irritation and discord between the companies.” 

In addition, thé King’s Government is charged with a want of ene 
in acting against those who distuibed the peace of the eapital—wit 
having allowed, at the time General Lafayette was issuing his orders of 
the day for the preservation of tranquillity, the students of the different 
schools to issue also an order, in which they stated that the King had 
engaged to make important concessions if the peace of Paris was pre- 
served and the apprehended crisis averted. M. Lafitte denied the au- 
thenticity of this proclamation of the students, but it is certain that at 
his motion, these youths were voted the thanks of the Chamber of 
Deputies for their services in maintaining quiet, a vote which they indig- 
nantly rejected, because the Chamber did not in their opinion repre- 
sent the feelings, or speak the voice of France. We give an interest- 
ing speech of Mr. Lafitte on the state of affairs in that country. 

M. Lafitte rose and addressed the Chamber. Ministers have been 
asked what was their system abroed. Ministers had adopted the 
system of nom-jntervention. The five great Powers of Europe bave 
acknowledged and signed the Independence of Belgium. (Cheers.) 

During the negotiations, the Powers had taken arms with a view to 
security rather than to aggre ssion. France considered it necessary to 
arm herself im her turn; the preparations for war continue, and they 
will not be d till foreign powers shall cease to arm themselves. 
A great trial has just been concluded ; the enemies of the public repose 
attempted to sully the Revolution of July, and the government 
ste upon this occasion how it understood public order and liberty. 

t perceived danger, and announced that every one would do his 
| duty, did bis duty—the citizens png thetr illustrious Ge- 
neral. 6 Government told you that probably there was 4 con . 
cy; it put this doubt in the place of a certainty, in order that it —_ 
not excite surprise. A judicial inquiry is in progress, and the — 
which an iuvestigation requires must be granted. Moreover, the of- 
fences committed in popular tumults do not present themselves as con- 
spiracies. ‘Lhese offences are fre wently only the consequence of 
being misled. ‘The real crime remains with the perfidious instigators. 
who seek to take advantage of the misdemeanours of weak minded 
meu. (Hear.) Doenments are already in the hands of justice. Wreit- 
ten documents will prove that the enemies of July mixed themselves 
with the enemies of December, and that alone they cannot alledge as 
an excuse. their excessive love of liberty. We have these words written 
with their hands—we must have a Republic to drive away the family 
of Orleans. 

The illustrious Chief of the National Guards resigned bis post, not- 
withstanding our persuasions; he wished to imitate the noble example 
of Washington ; fe did a little earlier that which he would have done 
a little later. One of our coll es, whose virtues have shed so much 
lustre apon the Administration, had also the intention of resigning his 
share in the government; he would not do it on the eve of danger, but. 
he did it the day after. One of our officers is at the head of the Na- 
tional Guard, and you know what men have entered into the Ministry 
Our system wili not be altered, gentlemen, by these changes. We shalt 
—— in the paths of regeneration opened in July, and whenever the 
aws may be threatened we will make them respected. The names of 
the men y called into the Ministry ought to give confidence to 
the friends of Wherty. An Election Law, founded upon wide and so- 
lid bases, will show how we understand the institution that shonld be 
given to France. The opinion of the government is, that each X 
to have complete action in public affairs. At home and abroad, the 
system of the government cannot appear doubtful to any one. Abroad, 
it requires that France should be listened to: at home it requires liber- 
ty, but with laws. 

We feel pleasure in adding, however, that the last accounts from Pa- 
ris represents tbe state of things in Paris in a more favourable light.— 
The mobs had dispersed, and the public funds had risen very mate- 
rially. 

Paris, Dee. 90.—The firmness maintained by Ministers continues 
this day to operate favourably on the public mind, and particularly on 
the speculators in the Funds—that portion of society most susceptible 
of alarm, if cause for it existed. Accounts arrived on 'Change to-day, 
from the Chamber of Deputies, every half hour during the transaction 
of business, the effects of which were to produce arise of at least one 

*s cent. at three o'clock. From that hour a slight reaction took place. 

e last prices were, however, a shade higher those at which the 
market closed yesterday. 

Ministers no longer dissemble that they mean to take a bigh tone in 
futore with all parties opposed to them, and to stand or fall by that de- 
termination. if they remain true to themselves, there is little danger 
of the latter alternative. There may, and will be much noise; but of 
| another revolution there is not, at presens, amy ground for appreben - 
sion 
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Lord KING, tn presenting a petition from the county of Southamp- 


I will go further, and sey, that this opinion of the Cham- / ton for ap alteration in the tythe system, ezid there were os many com. 
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there was a similar im It was notorious that a Right 
Rev. Prelate, last year, brought in a bill for the commatation of tithes; 
but their Lordships must see that, like other non-reformers, he was 
twenty years too late. He would recal to their attention, that thirty 
years ago (in 1798) Mr. Pitt had a plan to convert the tithes into three 
cents, and when one looked at the state and temper of the people, 
it must be admitted that nothing short of a permaneft measure, which 
should relieve the agriculturist, and prevent the sleeping partner com- 
ing in to share the profit, would content the country ,hearj. In 
thetime of King William, Scotland had acted with the usual good 
acose which had distinguished that country, and it made a permanent 
and fixed church settlement, by which capital was encouraged and 
ulture improved. To that he attributed the superior cultivation 
of Scotland, for no man was afraid of dividing his profits with another 
when he laid himself down to the cultivation of his land. He did not 
wish to speak of good-will or ill-will, but he must be permitted to say 
that the system of Dean and Chapter was but an excrescence of the 
Charch Stone, and that the establishment was kept like a Civil List 
to make a provision for favoured persons. The thing would be right, 
if the Clergy elected the Bishops, but since the days of premunire the 
good and pious votes of Chapters had prevailed. They were, in his 
mind, rotten sees, like rotten boroughs, such as Sarum and Gatton ; 
and he believed that Henry the Eighth acted towards them as a Noble 
Earl had, and exclaimed, while appropriating them, “Had he not a 
right to do as he pleased with his own!” ‘The Noble Earl then pre- 
sented the petition, which was from the eounty of Bonthampton. pray- 
ing for an alteration in the tithe system. ; 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY said that he did not feel him- 
self called upon to answer the Noble Lord on the variety of topics 
which he had introduced, and he would content himself with saying 
that he hoped that some measure corresponding with the Bill of last 
year would be brought before the Legislature—{ hear }. 

The Bishop of LONDON complained that so much clamour had 
been raised against the tithes, and he supposed that an equal clamour | 
would have been raised against rents, but that the Clergy were by com- 
parison the weaker body, and they wanted those defemders to stand up 
tor their rights which the aristocracy of the country could command— 
{hear, hear]. No man could be more sensible than himself of the 
urgent claims which the situation of the country presented to their 
Lordships’ consideration, and he would certify, as a parochial Clergy- 
man, that the lower orders were suffering great privatians; but he de- 
nied that their sufferings were connected with tithes. His experience, 
as a Magistrate and a Clergyman, showed to him that—he would not 
call it the mal-administration, bat the unfortnnate administration, of 
the poor laws—had introduced evils which would require all the wis- 
dom of the Legislature to rectify. He also attributed many of the 
evils to the factitious course of prosperity which the country enjoyed 
during the latter years of the war, and which induced all classes to in. 
dulge in habits of luxurious living, which their real circumstances did 
not entitle them to—[hear]. He was aware that sacrifices must be 
made by the higher orders of society, and he was sure they were ready 
to do so, after serious deliberation, when effectual means of relieving 
the public distress were agreed on—[hear, hear]. He admitied that 
tithes had been continually raised for the last twenty years, but they 
had kept pace with other property, and went pari passw with the in- 
crease of rents. ‘That was very natural, as the tithe could only be con- 
sidered as a second rent, which the farmer paid the Clergyman, The 
burden of the tithes fell on the landowners; and he eould not see, on 
any prineiple of justice, how they could attempt to shake it off their 
shoulders, and deprive the Ministers of the Established Church of those 
rights which they held by long usage and by title-deeds older than many 
ot their Lordships could show for their properties—{hear}. He ven- 
tured to say that the tithes of the parish of Waffham—one of those pa- 
rishes from which the petitions came—were held by title-deeds older than 
those which the Nobile Lord himself could produce of his own estates— 
| hear, hear}. He was not prepared to say that the tithe system was per- 
tect, and that it was the most equitable mode for provi forthe church; 
nor did he say that, in practice, it always w li, as, some- 
times invidious collision would take place ; but he repelled, with the 
honest warmth of truth and sincerity, the charge that the lergymen of 
the Church of England were in the habit of exacting theindues-—[hear. } 
There was no class of men holding property by the same tenure who 
were less vigorous in enforcing their rights; and, with gegard to ITre- 
land, he was certain that many Clergymen did not get even a thirtieth 
in that country; and, in cases where no composition had been made, 
he did not get a sixteenth of the tenth. His experience showed him 
that, where the tithe had been taken invariably in kind no difference 
had arisen; and it was natural that the provision for Clergymen 
should not be fixed as the Noble Lord suggested, but that it should be 
dependent on the change in the value of property. If the priaciple laid 
down by the Noble Lord, was acted on, no living would be worth 
more than £35 per year, and the lowest would be .computed at £8. 
He would make no remark in refutation of the calumates and errors 
whieh had been uttered with respect tothe amount of Church property, 
but he could demonstrate that, setting aside the tithes in la fan s, the 
whole property of the Established Church, in the hands of the Dean 
and Chapter, if divided among the —s Clergymen, would not 
furnish each with an annual stipend of £350, and he was sure their 
Lordships would not think that excessive—[hear, hearj. That these 
funds might be more equitably divided he was the last man to deny; 
and he agreed that, so far as it was consistent with the safety and sta- 
bility of the Church, some such arrangement might be made, If the 
subject were taken up in time, with due consideration for vested rights, 
he was sure the Church of England would stand, as it fad stood, the 
admiration of Protestant Europe, and the pride of great Eagland— 
(hear). 

Lov KING said, in explanation, that while rents had fallen to what 
they had been thirty years ago, the tithes being drawn, from the main 
produce, continued the same, and, therefore, that the GWarch had con- 
siderably an advantage over the landlord—{hear]. ~ 

The Marquis of BUTE did not approve of these attacks on the 
Chureh, and, so far as he was a tithe-payer, he always found that the 
Clergyman was more easily dealt with than the lay impropriator— 
{hear}. He was in favour of such an arrangement as would give 
— satisfaction, and he considered that the tithe shouid keep pace 

with rent, 





IRELAND—REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

House of Coramwns, Deo. 20. 

Sir James GRAHAM, now First Lord of the Admit , in reply to 
the speech of Mr. George Dawson oa the appointment of Lord Plank- 
ett, said, “ It was well known that great excitement and agitation pre- 
vailed in many parts of freland, and that there was now a powerful, 
iadeed too powerful, party in Ireland erying loudly for the dissolution 
of the Union—a project which he could not but look on as involving 
the dismemberment of this great empire, and whieh, as such, should 
meet, if ever proposed, his most inflexible and determined resistance.” 
Sir Robert PEEL, in the same debate, concluded aspeech of con- 
siderable length with. the fallowing remarks :—‘‘ He was much gratified 
»y the declaration that the present Government would maintain the 


Legislative Union in Ireland; and he would suggest to fhe advisers of 
his Majesty, whether it would not be wise if those who agitate the dis- 


‘lution of the Union were determined not to bring it farward—if they 
thought it the better course to avoid the discussion of the question with 
a view to its decision—he would suggest whether it would not be well, 


be dissolved, he would say that the question 
by popalar agitation, but by 

whose authority in treating such questions was legitimate, and 
to be paramount. 
now 
whatever differences had heretofore existed; that Catholic 
testant distinctions would henceforward cease, and that all would co- 
operate in preserving the validity of the Legislative Union. He contd 
assure those who might have disapproved of the course which be had 
felt it his duty to pursue on the question of the Roman Catholic Retief 
Bill, that he should reap an ample reward for all bis sacrifices on that 
occasion, if he found himself ran 
cording an almost unanimous decision that England and Ireland should 
continue to be united by that Lond, which was the most effectual instru- 
ment and security of their mutual prosperity in peace; and that, if 
war should become unavoidable, they should fight together to defend 
their joint rights and interests—{ cheers]. 1 
would hold up for intimation the example of recent events in Paris 
and Brussels, i 

eversmall, would consider, in the first place, whether t 
justifiable cause ; and, secondly (and which indeed was a still more im- 
portant consideration), that they would look at the present condition 
of those countries, where revolution had taken place, and compare it 
with their state before those changes had taken place. 
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to be decided, not 
the deliberate sa of those Assemblies, 
He trusted that those Hon. Gentlemen, who were 
mbers of that House for the first time, would lose si a 


d with the friends of [reland, in re- 


If there were any who 


property, how- 


¢ hoped that all men who possessed * 
ney had the same 


In saying this, 
it was not necessary for him to call in question the justice of the re- 


sistance made to oppression, or to do that which no circumstances 
could induce him to do—namely, to palliate the conduct of the Govern- 


ment by which the ordinancss were issued, which were the cause of so 
much calamity; but although resistance might be justifiable, had he 
not a right to inquire whether revolution, although under such cireum- 
strnces justifiable, was not a great evil? When he looked at the 
present condition of France—the present condition of Paris, and of 
the working classes of Paris above all, he was prepared to maintain 
the proposition that resistance to illegal acts, while it might be jus. 4 
tifiable, did, at the same time, invoive a great and almost irre- 
parable evil. Let any one, for instance, compare the French 
Funds with what they had been before the revolution. It was 
said that all France was unanimous in fhailing the change which 
had taken place---that there was but one common feeling of satis- 
faction at the result—-that the most popular person in the country 
was in possession of the Crown. Yet, how was it that there was 
not half the security for property as before the revolution——that 
employment was scarce—confidence was paralysed---the stran- 
gers who had crowded together in. the country nad now left it 
in numbers---and that the condition of ,the lower classes was infi- 
nitely worse than before the recent revolution? It was obvious, 
from all these circumstances, that great changes in the Government 
and Constitution of a country, however desirable or necessary they 
might be, could not take place without creating much alerm, despon- 
dency, failure of credit, and diminution of the sources by which la- 
bour furnished the bulk of the people with the means of subsistence. 
Let all people of property in this country, therefore, beware how they 
were misled by their admiration of the cause of that resistance to pow- 
er in another place, to dream of inflicting upon this country or Ireland 
the irreparable evils which must follow from any public collision. All 
persons of property were interested in this subject. What he said was 
not uttered with any view to prejudice the cause of economy, or to de- 
preciate the efforts of the present Government for reform or retrench- 
ment; but it was impossible to read the public Press, and to see the ap- 

eals which were made to the passions of the people, without perceiv- 
ing that while the necessity of economy and reform was put forward 
as the object of paramount importance, this was but a covert design on 
the part of some—and his observations applied only to some----to de- 
grade and lower all constitutional authority, to procure for some per- 
sons that power and controul which would be denied except in times 
of tumult and turbulence, to persons of their character, and to subject 
the country to the worst and most debasing tyranny that had ever af- 
flicted the human race—the tyranny of an ungovernable mob—[loud 
cheers.[ 











Summary. 


The theatre at Algiers will be opened towards the end of January. 
The saloon is built at the expense of the Government, which grants 
besides, an annual sum of 900,000 frances. By a very strange clause it is 
stipulated, they say, that the Italian Opera only shall be represented. 
We are assured that the French manager has received offers from res- 
ctable Moors of the country, who are disposed to raise among them 
unds for this undertaking. Civilization makes rapid progress under 
the administration of General Clause]. It was not expected to see so 
many Arabs directors of the theatre. They are disposed to frequent 
it, for, in compliance with their wishes, a row of boxes with gratings 
andcurtains will be exclusively reserved for the Moorish and Turkish 
ladies who may wish to see without being seen.—French Paper. 
Prussia for every 80 inhabitants, has always one man under arms ; 
Austria has one soldier for 118 inhabitants; France one for 142; En- 
gland one for 229. In Russia, for every 57 inhabitants one carries 
arms, and every Russian must be a soldier at 24 years. 


A recent explorer of the southermost portion of the Archipelago of 
Molucca, observed,in the Aru Islands, a singular species of the rabbit- 
kind, called by the natives the Pilandok; it is of the size of our do- 
mestic rabbit, and of a grey colour, which, with age, turns almost to a 
snow-white. Its fore-feet are extremely short, and the hinder ones 
bear a great resemblance to those of the rabbit; it has three toes, 
with long nails to each foot ; but its tail is hairless, and its head similar 
to the weasel’s. Ht lives upon vegetables, is readily tamed, and its 
flesh is highly palatable.— Atheneum. 
An individual, who always appeared to be in a state of great mi- 
sery and indigence, died a few days ago at St. Omer, leaving money 
to the amount of 20,000f. in small copper coin. 
Playing Cards.—A new and very handsome appearance has just 
been given to playing-cards, by Messrs. Reynolds, which is not only 
beautiful in itself, but likely to be advantageous in use. It consists of 
enamelling the backs of the cards, with a pretty pattern in gold enamel, 
which certainly looks well, we had almost said splendid. But it is 
further stated, that, in consequence of this sort of ornament, the cards 
are rendered more firm, and less liable to warp: they deal readily, and 
lie flat, so that, altogether, we think the process an improvemeni well 
calculated to reward the ingenuity of its applicants. 

The Nerves.—By the assistance of a newly invented galvanometer, 
of a very delicate construction, it has been ascertained that the hypo- 


foundation. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert, notwithstanding her advanced age,is in the enjoy- 
ment of renovated health, which had been seriously impaired in con- 
sequence of the shock this amiable and excellent person received, 
when George the IY. died. King Willian and his Queen, and all 
the Royal Family, are most sedulous in their attentions to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. 

The ez-Ministers and his Majesty's present Ministers, continue to 
meet the Russian, Prussian, Austrian, and French Ambassadors at the 
Office of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs almost every day. 

The Marquis, Marchioness, and Lady Maria Conyngham, arriv ed at 
Dover on Monday evening, on their way to Florence, where Lord 





with a view fo place upon record the opinion of that Bouse, to bring 
forward a motion that the Legislative Union between Ragland and Ire- 
jand ought to be maintained. To those who thought that it ought to 


Albert Conyngham is in a declining state of health. Lord Albert 
Cony ugham is Chargé d’ Affaires at Florence. He was a great fa- 
vourite with his late Majesty, who suggested to th 
ton bis diplomatic situation 





The eldest son died in a decline at 





thesis of the existence of electric currents in the nerves, is destitute of 


Duke of Welling. | 


this country he preserved the strictest inco 
with matters of importance. He has returned to the Frese ee 
The various services of plate, which were the entire , 

tate Majesty, were left as an heirloom to the crown. — of bis 
oi . t, —* —5—— and ters waggon-loads were cen? is 
o ndsor, previo sonveyed 
castle by William v. ¥ to the grand banquet given 4: the 
Sir Frederick Lamb is inted Ambassa 

in the room of Lord Cow * we ee 
_ On Tuesday the new Lord Chancellor 
iv Scotch appeals, in both of which he 
Court of Session. 

Lady we —* daughter of the Ear! of O 
rémembered married Mr. Wolff, a converted ve hi 
at Alexandria, in October last. verted Jew, gave birth We son 


Lord Norbury’s last —During the present il!nes i 
physician asked him if he had — his a petite rely, bi. 
the noble Earl; “I think my sons Glan-dine, (Lord Glandig 
Gnaw-wood, (Lord Norwood) must have inherited it. 7" 
Horace Smith is at present employed in writing a history 
and —— —* —* — England, but of —— 8* 
on tͤat subject by the indefatigable i Tim; * 
— j y ‘ atigable Strutt, is far too limited in jp, 
Count A. Demidoff has just imported to Paris five 
from London. The Count has also imported int 
valuable horses, Navarin, Logic, &c. at the cost of 5,000 in 
- Lord Acheson, who spoke what is termed in the Parliame, 
phrase, his maiden speech in the House of Commons on Monde 
| night, in reference to the question of the Union, is a young noblems. 
| of considerable abilities. His observations were few, but w Na 
livered, and they made an impression. Lord Acheson js eidest — 
the Earl of Gosford, and in his 25th year. th ca 


A greater number of the younger branches of th ili 
made their debut in the present Parliament than fot ware 
any) inthe present centvry. Among the list we may enumerate Lo d 
Acheson, Lord Boyle, Lord Brabazon, and Lord Ossory eldest * 
of Irish Peers: Lord Fordwich, Lord Garlies, Lord Grimstone. Lord 
Howick,‘ Lord Ingestrie, the Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, Lord Lov hborou ‘ 
ford Mahon, Lord Newark, Lord Norreys, Lord Seymour, Lord Bier 
mont, the Earl of Surrey, Lord Villiers, the Hon. R. Watson, &: 
d&«.— Several of these noblemen have only just attained their Majority 

Mr. Coke, the member for Norfolk, has to boast a proud and bi 
nourable distinction which no other member of the House of Com. 
mons can claim. He now sits for the same county for the teelfth time 
without the intermission of a single Parliament, 
We have heard, from a source on‘which we are accustomed to rely 
that the ex-secretary of the Home Department was fully persuadi 4 
that theyburnings and disturbances throughout the country have been 
and are, abetted and encoureged by the same indiriduals who directed 
the morements of the people of Paris during the “ three days ;” who were 
afterwards seen actively engaged in a similar task at Brussels; and who 
were “labouring in their vocation” in London on and about the ninth g 
November.—Court Journal, Dec. 11. 

As much curiosity exists as to the new King of Belgium, our readers 

may like to see a list of the distinguished personages, each of whom 
has at this moment a party who are anxious for his elevation to the va- 
cant throne. They are as follows:—Prince Albert of Prussia; the 
Archduke Charles of Austria; Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg; the 
King oc Saxony ; the Duke de Nemours ; the Duke of Leuchtenberg; 
the Duke of Reichstadt; the Duke d’Aremberg; the Prince of Salms- 
Salms; the Duke de Croy; the Prince de Ligne; the Count de Me- 
rode; the Archbishop of Mechlin. 

The last named of these personages is a man of great wealth and in- 
fluence, a most indefatigable political intriguer, and the head of the 
Popish party in Belgium. He has always caused no little trouble to 
government of the Netherlands, and will most assuredly not cause 
less to that which is about to be established. ‘The Count de Merode 
is a near connexion of Lafayette’s.—Jb. 

Bets are made in the political circles at the West end, that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel will be Prime Minister before March. We understand that 
some very near relatives of the ex-Secretary, Right Honourable Gentle. 
men, too, have been “ particularly positive” of this coming event at 
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ve formally declared, that in no ible event will he ever again 
ptake the head of the Cabinet.—Jb. = aa 

The French party in Belgium has gained great strength, and the Pro- 
visional Government have frankly declared, that it will be impossible 
long to keep down the feeling in favour of a Union with France. ~D. 

M. de Goristija, the Mexican minister in this country, is about to 
visit Paris ona private and special mission from his government; ant 
it is understood that he will subsequently proceed to Brussels, to nego 
ciate a commercial treaty with the new government.--Ib. 

The Court at Brighton.—The King with the Princess Augusta took & 
carriage airing before dinner. The Queen was also out in her cer 
riage, accompanied by the Duke of Sussex and the Marchioness Wel- 
lesley. Prince George, with his preceptor, und Lord Clinton, was om 
horseback. There was no dinner party at the palace.—Dee. 21. 


Charles Kemble was a considerable purchaser of the long gloves, 
gauntlets, and splendid plumes of feathers, sold the other day by Phil- 
lips, as a portion of the wardrobe belonging to his late Majesty. The 
principal purchasers of the embroidered apparel and fancy articles 
were persons connected with the London theatres. 


Sketches of For and Pitt.—Fox, too generous and too lofty in bis he- 
bits to stoop to vulgar conspiracy ; perhaps, alike, too abhorrento 
blood, and too fond of his ease, to have exhibited the reckless B 
or endured the long anxieties, or wrapt up bis mystery in the pooan 
concealment of a Cataline, he had all the qualities that m! t have 
made a Caius Gracchus,-—the eloquence, the ingeniousness 0 es 
the republican simplicity of life, and the showy and specious zea! ’ 
Tpopularity in allits forms. Fox would have made the first of use. 

e unquestionably possessed the means, at that period, to have —. 
the most dangerous subject of England. Fox’s life is amemorable ⸗ 
son to the pride of talents. With every kind of public ability. ted 
kind of public opportunity, and an unceasing indefatigable 
mination to be at the summit in al! things, his whole life was a s0 
cession of disappointments. It has been said, that, on — 
his parliamentary course, he declared that there were three ob = * 
his ambition, and that he would attain them all —that he sbool 4 
most popular man in England, the husband of the *2* vised 
and prime minister. He did attain them all; but in whet —7* 
land illusory degree, how the “ juggling fiend kept the a “ae 
|ear, and broke it to the hope,” is long since known. He reorn ot 
| popular man in England, if the Westminster electors were t a * 
his marriage secured him beauty, if itsecured him nothing e hee 
| his premiership lasted scarcely long enough for him to appee spine 
Hlevee. In a life of fifty-eight years, Fox's w hole existence as⸗ * al 
| minister was but nineteen months; while Pitt, ten years ~ ere 

dying at forty-seven, passed almost his whole life, from 27 
into parliament, at the head of the country -—Croly's Memowrs 
| the Fourth. * 
The Regency of Terceira have for the last two monte —* cous 
| tive commumication with some distinguished individuals m (4 
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‘ew to equip a force to be sent against Portugal. The 
ys 5s worm approbation of Don Pedro, and we understand that 
ye toa certain extent expressed his willingness to hold himself re- 
ye for the pecuniary advance which would be necessary; but 
* arantees have not been found sufficient, and the expedition must 
wrimeve delayed. There is a large party in Portu 
— ia an wttempt to regain the crown for Donna Maria. 

‘yiss Mitford's tragedy of Ines di Castro was read yesterday (Dec. 
Pracdeeny in the green room at Covent Garden Theatre, by Charles 


— of Quebec.--A new Panorama has been opened at 
» appet circle of the building in Leicester-square, representing Que- 
* and we are able to speak of it with almost unmingled se, SO 
—* relates to the mere execution of the painting, and its effect as a 
~ scene of natura! beauty. ‘The scene is taken from the heights 
we the old town, and from that point whence a view is gaine of 
rae magnificent rivers,~--the St. Lawrence and the St. Charles. 


nand Sheridan passed their time together. Sluggish and 
wet 28 Richardson certainly was, he acted as a sort of ballast to his 
sepl's vessel. If any thing was really pressing, Richardson would 

ak to Sheridan about it;” and, if any man prevailed upon him, it 
escertainly this fidus Achates. He felt the loss of Richardson so as 
fal into an agony of tears, and settled that he would go down to 

—* and attend this dear friend’s funeral. His attention to either 
sy dead or the living was, through his existence, always too late. He 
qived at the grave just in time to see the clergyman turning away! 
neoame of Sheridan, however, softened the Rector, and the close 

the service was repeated in his presence; so that he might say, with 
snd, that he had heard the words of peace and rest breathed over the 
gains of poor Richardson. After the interment, the mourners dined 
ogether at the inn, and no stinted libation was poured to the memory: 
of the departed. 

Tie Fitzelarence Family.—The marriage of Miss Amelia Fitzclarence 
eth Lord Falkland, which takes place this day at Brighton, in the 
goral Pavilion, will complete the matrimonial alliances of that Family 
is tbe female line with the nobility of England. ‘This fine family con- 
é¢ed of uine children, all the females of which (five in number) are 
wow married. ‘I'he husbands of these ladies are, the Earl of Errol, the 
ion. J. Erskine Kennedy (second son of Earl Cassilis) Mr. P. Sidney 
oly son of Sir Jamés Sidney), the Hon. Col. Fox, and Load Falk- 
od. ‘The only unmarried members of this a are Captain Adol- 

»s Pitzelarence, R.N.; and the Rev. Augustus F 
of Maple Durham. 

Connertons of Royalty in the British Parliament.—In the present British 
Peliameot are some connexions (and some, as alleged, in the direct 4 
lateral line) of Royalty sitting as representatives of the Commons. 
Ir. Thomas Wyse, jun. the Member for the County of Tipperary, is 
wohew-in-law of Napoleon, bis marriage with the daughter of Lucien 

rte entitling him to that oe of relationship, Mr. O’Conor, 
was be is styled in Ireland, “the O’Conor Don,” is a lineal descend- 
wt of Roderick O’Conor, the last native King of Connaught; and Mr. 
{earnagh, one of the Members for the County of Carloe, is a lineal de- 
«endant also of the Kings of the Province of Leinster, and possesses 
ithefamily residence, in that county, the identical crown worn by 
he last monarch of his family. 

The Marquis Camden has paid to the consolidated fund the sum of 
£5,708 4s. being the amount of his Lordship’s fees as Teller of the Ex- 
cheguer for the last year. Lord Camden’s voluntary contribution to 
ie public service now amounts to £164,857. 


Marriage in High Life-—On Saturday, Lady French, daughter of the 
lal of Clancarty, was married in the county of Galway, to the Rev. 
. French, son of the Archbishop of Tuam. The couple were cousins, 
ud are gone to pass the Howey-moon at the Archbishop’s Palace. 

Whitehall, Dec. 30.--The King has been pleased to direet letters pa- 
et to be passed under the Great Seal, appointin 
Saberly to be Master Surveyor and Surveyo 
unce of the United Kingdom of G Britain and Ireland. — 

The has afso been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
nder the Great Seal, granting to Chas. Tennyson, Esq., the office of 
= ¢ the Ordnance of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
\relan 


yeneral of the Ord 


The Kiag has also been pleased to direct le 
wnder the Great Seal, granting to Captain the Hon. H. Duncan, C.B., 
ne office of Storekeeper of the Or ce of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

War Office, Dee. 31.—4th Regt. of Light Drags: “ye W. Havelock 
pbe Maj. by pur. v. Brown, who rets.; Lt. Sir K. A. Jackson, Bart. 
be Capt. by pur. v. Havelock; Cor. D. Gordon to be Lt. by pur. f. 
Jukson; Gent. Cadet W. Ironside from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Cor. 
par. y. Gordon.—13th Light Drags.: Maj. M. Bowers to be Lieut. 
(ol. by pur. v. Boyse, who rets.; Capt. E. G. Taylor to be Maj. by 
.v. Bowers; Lt. W. D. Hamilten to be Capt. by pur. v. Taylor; 
‘wt. M. Jones to be Lt. by pur. v. Hamilton; T. Tournay, Gent. to be 
(w. by pur. v. Jones.—Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards: Lieut. 
«a Capt. Hon. F. H. Needham to be *1 and Lt. Col. by pur. vice 
Veanon, who rets.; Ens. and Lt. F. G. Hood to be Lt. and Capt. by 
jy. Needham; M. Dashwood, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. 
tood—Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards: Capt. E. Harvey from the 
*p. tobe Lt. and Capt. v. G. Bentinck, who exchs., rec. the diff.—3d 
“gt. of Foot Guards: Lt. and Capt. T. Wedgwood to be Capt. and 
UCol. by pur. v. Talbot, who rets.;. Ens. and Lt. N. Micklethwaite 
be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Wedgewood; W. F. Byng, Gent. to be 
‘as.and Lt. by pur. v. Micklethwaite.—15th Regt. of Foot: Capt. T. 
\ Drought to be Maj. by pur. vy. Eden prom.; Lt. R. L. Battersby to 
Capt. by pur. v. Drought; Ens. G. Pindar to be Lieut. by pur. v. 
bitersby ; FitzWilliam Walker, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. ¥. Pindar. 
“Mi Do.: Lt. G. Francis, from the h. p. of the 10th Ft., to be Lt., v. 
+P Matthews. who exch., rec. the diff—29th Do.; J. L. Judgson, 
— to be Ens., without pur.,v. Baird, cashiered.—56th Do.: Ens. R. 
Hauners, from the 79 Ft., to be Lt., without pur., v. Aylmer who res.— 
. 1Do.: Lt. J. HL EL Boys to be Capt. by pur., v. Welsh, who rets ; 
s.G. B. Moultrie to be Lt. by pur., v. Boys.—76th Do.: Capt. J. H. 
wsvuther, from the h. p., to be bape v. G. J. Smart, who exch., rec. 

* diference.—-79th Do.: Mitchie Forbes, Gent. to be Ens. without 

=, ¥. Manners, promoted in the 56th Ft.—S6th Do. : Capt. J. Bar- 

tobe Maj., by pur., v. Creagh, prom ; Lt. L. Halliday to be Capt. 

pat. ¥. Barrett; Ens. O. Phibbs to be Lt. by pur., v. Halliday; C. 

; uray, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Phibbs. 

_ Mitached —T’o be Lt. Cols. of Inf. by pur.: Maj. J. Eden, from the 

APt.; Maj. M. Creagh, from the 86th Fi—To be Capts. of Tof., 
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THE, PRAYER. 

' “@God, onr Heavenly Pather, who art rich in mercy and grace to- 
Wards all whojobey ‘Thy will, and hast promised forgiveness and remis- 
sion of sins to them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe thy holy 
Gospel, we humbly beseech thee to look with compassion on thy ser- 
Yants. and relieve their afflictions. We have sinned, grievously sinned, 
Gnd transgressed Thy holy laws; we confess our iniquity, we lament 
our unworthyness, and meekly acknowledge that by our manifold 
offences we have justly provoked Thy wrath ; yet deal not with us, O 
Lord, according to the multitude of our transgressions, bat in judge- 
ment remember mercy. For Thy dear Son's sake, O Lord, give ear 
to our prayer, and withdraw thy chastening hand from us. ‘To Thee 
alone we look for deliverance; without thy help and direction the power 
aud wisdom of man are of no avail. Restore, O Lord, to Thy people, 
the quiet enjoyment of the many and great blessings which we have 
received from thy bounty; defeat and frustrate the malice of wicked 
and turbulent men, and turn their hearts; have pity, O Lord, on the 
the simple and ignorant, who have been led astray, and recall them to 
a sense of their duty: and to persons of all ranks and conditions in 
this country, vonchsafe such a measure of Thy Grace, that our hearts 
being filled with true faitli and devotion, and cleansed from all evil af- 
fections, we may serve thee with one accord, in duty and loyaity to the 
King, in obedience to the laws of the land, and in brotherly love to 
wards each other; and that pressing constantly torwards the high prize 
of our heavenly calling under the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit, we 
may finally attain to life everlasting, through the merits and mediation 
of our only Redeemer and Advocate, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the 
Prince of Peace, give us grace seriously to lay to heart the great dan- 
gers we are in by our unhappy divisions —Take away all hatred and 
prejudice, and whatever else may hinder us from Godly Union and 
Concord ; that, as there is but one Body, and one Spirit, and one Hope 
of our Calling, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father 
of usall, so we may henceforth be all of one heart, and of one soul, 
united in one holy Bond of Truth and Peace, of Faith and Charity, 
and may with one mind, and one mouth, glorify Thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Three copies of No. 13, Vol. 9, of the Albion are wanted to com- 

plete files: Fifty cents will be paid for each. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 6ja G4 per cent. 


. - > om € — 
Ene ADBULON. _ 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1831. 

The arrival of the Napoleon and Canada have pat us in possession of 
London papers to the 4th ult. We shall endeavour as usual, to present 
& concise view of the political aspect of Europe as it it existed at the 
latest dates. 

Imprisonment for life is the punishment inflicted on the ex-Minis- 
ters of Charles the Tenth—-they are to be confined in fortresses, and 
are deemed politically and legally dead. Their families and effects 
will therefore be dealt with as those of defunct persons. Severe as 
this sentence is, it has not given satisfaction to the revolutionists of 
Paris, who thirsted for, and demanded aloud in the streets, the blood 
of the unhappy victims. The capital was for many days most alarm- 
ingly agitated, bat the promptness of the King, and the good conduct 
of the National Guards, fortunately preserved peace. Thus one great 
danger ® the existing order of things has passed away, and the French 
Government has covered itself with honour in risking so much for 
humanity. The King, as weil as his Ministers, emphatically ventured 




















~ But danger to France does not stop hete—for fresh difficulties have 


Lt.-Col. Wm. L. [> own lives to save those of the prisoners. 


arisen, and new diseords have appeared. Lafayette has resigned the com- 


mand of the National Guards, and there has been a partial change 
of the Ministry. The former event is the most embarrassing, par- 
ticularly as the veteran proclaimed in the Chamber of Deputies, 
that he was not satisfied with all the proceedings of the Ministers. 
The General, in effect, declared that the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment were not sufficiently liberal, and that he aecordingly separated 
bimself from it. Now, as Lafayette is known to be a republican in 
prineiple, and as it is also known that a great mass of the French 
people possess the same sentiments, is there not danger of some 
new commotions? General Lafayette is the man of the people— 
he doubtless saw the progressive declension of the new Govern- 
ment in the estimation of the public, and with that declension the 
growing decay of his own popularity. He therefore resigned his com- 
mand,separated himself from the Court, and again threw himself into the 
bosom of the people. We do not think, then, nor can we be per- 
suaded but that a counter revolution will sooner or later take place, 


.apd whenever it does, we hazard nothing in saying that General 


Lafayette will be at the head of it---indeed such a leader in any 
fresh change would be most desirable, for being a humane man, 
the change may possibly be bloodless. 

An extension of the elective franchise is new insisted on—its con- 
summation will carry with it an excess of democracy into the Cham- 
ber of Deputies—and an increase of democracy there must be instantly 
felt by government, and will ultimately prove the prostration of the 
Monarchy. It is admitted on all hands that the internal state and 
credit of France is deplorably affected. The Speech of Mr. Peel, 
which we have inserted elsewhere, speeks loudly on this point. 

The accounts from Rus#& announce that @ large army is marching 
upen Poland, and report places the Emperor at its head, It is certain, 
however, that Count Diebitsch is to possess the immediate command 
and the general direction of the bloody campaign aboat to open. 
The Poles are making every preparation for a desperate resistance. 
Rumours are also in circulation of disturbances having broken out at 





a et pur: Lit. W. Atkin, from the 77th Ft.; Lt. and Adj. G. L. 
‘ages, from the Recruiting District at Bristol. 
Memoranda —The commission of Lt. J. Burleigh, of the Ceylon Regt. 
“been dated 24th June 1929, instead of 30th Dec. 1628 —Brev. Col. 
“own, on b. p, unatt. has been allowed to retire from the service 
J 22 of an unattached commission.—Lt. Col. 8. Claperton, on 
red full-pay of the Royal Marines, has been allowed to retire from 


*2 by the sale of ar unattached commission. 
* ry Ay sen . Dec. 23.—Royal Regiment of Artillery: Vet. | 


urt, from b. p., to be Vet. Sarg., v. J. Percivall, deceased. 





a “applement to Friday night's London Gazette contains an 
= of the Privy Council, that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
4 — forms of prayer to Almighty God on account of the 
on ate Of certain parts of the United Kingdom.” {t is subse- 
sland —* that these forms of prayer shall be read throughout 
ad Scotian ne and that the Established and Episcopal Church- 
seme reer th all alse put up thei? prayers respecttyety because of 


es 


St. Petersburgh--—-this is not at all surprising, for the bail of revolution 
is in perpetual motion. 

It is understood that the five great powers have definitively deter- 
mined on the separation of Belgium and Holland. Difficulties, bow- 
ever, éxist in managing the details of the Treaty of separation ; first, 
with regard to the apportioning of the national debt, and next, in the 
choice of a sovereign for Belgium. The Prince Leopold is now spo- 
ken of, who, in the event of his beimg accepted, is to be allied toa 
dadrhter of the King of the French. 
tion, however, has yet appeared. 

Some of the dastardly incendiaries who have committed such de- 
vastations in England, have met the panishment due to their crimes. 
Six have been ordered for execution, and many have been sen- 
tenced to transportation. The courts, however, have generally leant 
to the side of mercy, where the offeaders appeared to be ignorant, 


No document or official declara- 
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had been incited to the committal of his cri 
writings of Cobbett. , | 

Mr. O'Connell has returned to Ireland, and was received with 
great joy by the mob; he is certainly doing much mischief, yet we 
think a decided expression of Parliement with regard to the dissolution 
of the Union, as suggested by Sir Robert Peel, would produce a saln- 
tary effect. Inthe absence of Mr. O'Connell not a member in either 
House would to vote with the Agitator on this point. 

The Whig has its difficulties. So far it has distinguished 
itself only by professions.- ‘The economy it boasts of was pursued 
with equal vigour by the Duke of Wellington——-of this the country Is 
now satisied. On the other hand some of the new appointments, per- 
ticularly that of Lord Plunkett, has been severely condemned, and 
the places and patronage enjoyed by Earl Grey and his relations are by 
no means forgotten. Reform in Parliament is now the sheet anchor 
of the Cabinet—-that may sustain it out of doors for a while, but we 
cannot consider the power of the whigs permanent. They are sip- 
cere, doubtless, in their pledges for reform, and threaten a dissolution 
of Parliament should they be defeated in this project. Sir J. Graham 
in a late debate thus expresses himself. 

“ The present Ministers, faithful to their pledges, and conscious of 
the purity of theit intentions, would bring such forward measures as 
they deemed benefielal to the country, before the present Parliament, 
-—{ hear, bear}-——though they saw on the opposite side many Members 
representing boroughs which were usually filled by persons who were 
favourable to the Administration. But if they should fail to carry in 
that House the measures which appeared to them to be necessary for 
the public good,as they would not shrink from the contest on the one 
hand, neither would they submit to defeat upon the other, but regard. 
less of the threats of the Honourable Gentleman, they would assent to 
— _ publig, aud stand or fall by the issue of that appeal (hear, 
near). 

We certainly think the people are prepared for some moderate 
change in the mode of election. 

Mr. C’Connell, with a view of uniting Catholics and Protestants, 
adopted on one gcedsion the orange colours, and, it is affirmed, drank 
of the Boyne waters. Some Catholics, it is also said, have in this city 
since this intelligence arrived, worn the same symbol. 


mes by the infamous 





Mr. Knapp is about to deliver, at the Clinton Hall in this city, « 
course of Lectures on English Literature. 


The Harpers bave just published the “ Heiress of Brugess,” an ex 
cellent novel, by Mr. Grattan. They have also in thew press the fo! 
lowing :—“ The Siamese Twins, A Satirical Tale,” By the Author of 
“ Paul Clifford,” &c. &c.—‘‘ The Dutchman's Fireside ;"’ A Novel ; 
In two volumes; By J. K. Pauiding, Esq. Author of “John Bull in 
America,” “ Letters from the South,” &c. &e.— Romance of the 
History of France,” By Leigh Ritchie. 

We have before us « beautiful copy of the Carcanet, re-printed from 
the second London Edition. The binding corresponds with the inge- 
rier of the work, The publisher is Mr. Peabody, 129 Broadway. 

Family Grammar-—We readily comply with the request to publish 
the following testimony of Bishop Onderdonck, in favour of the above 
work. 

“ New York, Feb. 8, 1831. 

“ Having e ed the Family Grammar, by J. Greenleaf; Esq., 1 
am satisfied that Ris constructed on principles and on a plan, peen- 
liarly calenlated to facilitate, and reuder accurate, the study of Eng, 
lish Grammar, afd to impart a correct style of speaking and writing. 

. “ Bens. 'T. Onpenvoncx.”’ 

Park Theaisé MOK onda , the — night of the new Opera, Ben 
Austin performed the part of Cinderella (and Apollo in the 
Midas) for her benefit, to a crowded and fashionable house. On Wed 
nesday, a re-engagement having taken place, Cinderella was re 
sented forthe sevepth time, and announced also for Friday. Is 
Opera has made, tp use a theatrical term, a decided bit. 3 is truly 
both a fine spectacle, and a choice selection of the best compositions 
of Rossini. Every night new beauties are discernable, and nove 
of style becomes more perceptible in the selections from Guilleaume 
Tell; im short, the piece affords a delightful entertainment to the ama- 
teur, anda study to the professor of music. At Mrs. Austin's benefit 
we understand of eleven hundred dollars were received. 


C . oreign Agency /laime, a, 
/ New-York, Jab. 1831-—Public Notice is hereby given to ali persons whom it 
may concern, haviag Cidims, Debts, luheritances, &c., payable or recoverable 
abroad, that this » has established, under the special auspices and 
of distinguished ind als of this country, a regular correspondence with eminent 
Bookers, &c.,in peer ports and capitals of For Goveraments, is com- 
mercial relations with the Daited States ; through the mediation whereof such valid 
claims as may be coa$ded thereto, will be expedited for settlement, and prom 
and effectively recovered; when furnished by the claimants with the suitable 
proofs and vouchers, together with the requisite Powrr of Attorney, to be taken 
and acknowledged before any Judge of a Court of Record, or f competent 
Civil Magistrate. Municipal Acthority, or Notary Poblic ; and the whole daly au - 
theaticated by the Governor of the State, or A io which the same may be 
perfected. and legalized by the appropriate For ‘onsul.—Having ‘also estab - 
lisbed a similar — * throughout the Un States afd Britich Americs, 
the like claims for recovery in an thereof respectively, will be received om 
efliciently attended tein bebalf merican as well as Foreign claimante.—Orders 
for the investment of on Mortgage of Freebold property, or in the purchase of 
Pubtie Secaritics of the United Stetes, Canal Loons of the ®tates of N. York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, &c. puncturily ond feithfully executed. Applications addressed to 
this agency in cases requiring the investigation of claims, search of records, or the 
intervention of legal oteeeings, should be accompanied with an adequate remit- 
tance to defray ———— charges and disbursements attending the same, and 
all letters must be post peid, to the uadersigned (Counsellor of the fu 
preme Court of the Udited States) in the Office of American and Porcign Agency, 
49 Wall-t,,.N. — AAKON H. PALMER ( Actwary. 
OVERNESS—S V oung English Lady, fully qualified, would be to meet 
with a situation as Private Goverpess, or wo attend to the Junior Department 
in a select Ladies’ School. Apply by letters, post paid, to A. B. at this Office. 
oe ‘ Fate (Feb. 12.—3i. 
GOVERNESS wanted io a Gent! ewan's family, to vuperintend the education 
A of the Children. Music and Dencing are not indispensable, but « sufficient 
know ledge of them te ettend to the practice would be desirable. Apply to the Fadi 
tor of this paper. 4 x [ Feb. 12. 
9 CHUYLER'S Latery Olfice, corner of Park piace and Brosuway , 
oe. No.1 Museum Building, New-York At Schuyler’s celebrated establishment 
for the sale of Capital prizes, has bees sold more heevy Capttals to persons in thls 
City and the Country thao at aay other office in he Unite! States within » year past 
Feb. 17th fEatra No.4, fot 1°31—20,000, 2 of 10,000, tickets $5; Feb. 24, Regu 
lar Clase—$16,000, $5,000 tickets $5.— Al! orders from the country promptly at 
tended to. Those whe prefer tt, to save portage, can receive a certificate of the 
numbers by mail, and the original ticket, made by the managers, will be sealed up 
and held eubject to the disposal of the owners. The “ Lotiery Herald,” « paper 
pablished every Thursday evening, will be regularly forwarded gravis, to all who 
deal with me—the postage the same aso news paper—it contains the drawings, and 
echemes of Lotteries soot to be drawn, Bonk note let, &e—All orders —2 
to A. H. Schuyler, New-York, Meeome safe to hand and receive prompt attention 
When one or more tickets are ordered the pottage need wot be pait. (Feb. 12. 
VLVESTER, 130 Broadway, N. Y —My distant friends will please remember 
’ to address all orders jor Tickets, or any other business, to the Subscriber, wito 
is regulerly licensed by the State. Io return the enlarged Reporter and Couater- 
feit Dete ctor will be sent gratis ; it aleo contains the official schemes and drawings, 
with much osefal jaforuration to persous at o distance. 

February 17th, Extra 4, $20,000, $10,900, $5—24th, Regular 1 for 1431, $16,000, 
$10,000, $5. All ordepe by mail will mert the same confidential attention as on 
persoual spplication. ‘s Counterfeit Detector is published every i ° 
day eveaing, at §1 50 per semum, or four subscribers $5 
to Feb. 12. 8. J. SYLVESTER, NY 


eb. 12.) as 
Drawing of the New York Lottery, Extra Class, No. 3, for 1831, Peb. 12 —Se 
1, @, 45, 57, 40, &, 17, 19.—As Capitals sold by Sylvester. 
ter deems it bis duty to state to his diste nt patrons thet he hes no connexion With 






























any other persow, and that atl orders intended for him must be addreseed to®}\ 
veeter, Sew Yoth. being regularly ticenred to sel! Lottery uckery ? 
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painter and a writer, to reuder it necessary for us to 
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THE LIFE * — 
8— — By J 
————— — R.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. Colburn and 


Mr. Northeote has been too frequently before the pablic. ns 
rious merits. Veteran as he is, his mind seems to retain at least the 
greatest portion of the freshness and energy of youth. The volumes 
which he has just produced have not been subjected to any very strict 
arrangement i: circumstance which is, perhaps, notat all to be regret- 
ted); but they contain a great mass of curious aad tibusing matter, 
much food for serious reflection. 2 ans ' . 

When the length of Titian’s life, the celebrity he enjoyed, and his 
constant intercourse with all who were distinguished either by rank or 
by talent in his time, are considered, it will not appear surprising that 

 Northeote, in the course of his narrative, has introduced sketches— 

some very slight, others approximating toa finish—of many persons, of 
whom eve y wust be desirous of knowing something. Among 
these are, Giorgione, the Bellini, Leo X., Bembo, Navagero, Francis 
L, Aretin (with numerous letters), Algarotti, Tribolo, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Paul Veronese, ‘Tintoret, Charles V., Alfonso Lombardi, Vasari 
(with his history and correspondence ), Hippolito, Alexander, Catha- 
rine, and Giovanni de Medicis, Clement VIL, Pordenone, Paris Bor- 
done, Paul IIL, the Dake of Urbino, Michael Angelo (with many let- 
ters), Ludovico Dolee, Ei Mado, d&e. &e. de. They will all well 
repay the perusal. But the most valuable part of the work we take to 
be (and we wish it had borne a r ——— w the biographical 
and historical part), the original remarks by.Me. Northcote himself 
(an artist of no meau powers, and a judicious and experienced critic) 
on art generally, oa the peculiar qualities of the Venetian school, and 
on the style of ‘Titian, its illustrious ehief, From these remarks our 
extracts shall be principally, —— entirely made. 

“The diligence with wh.ch he (Titian) pursued his stadies is suffi- 
clently evident from his suecess. Statesmen and warriors may grow 
creat irom unexpected accidents, and from a fortanate concurrence of 
cireumstances, neither procured nor foreseen by themselves ; but repu- 
tation in the fine arts or the learned world must be the effect of indus- 
try andcapacity. Titian never lost an hour—alway% endeavouring to 
add Seoclonss to excellence.” > 

They may also derive some valuable hints from the subjoined obser- 
vation :— 

“ F cannot bot think that Titian had a considerable advantage in the 

improvement of his taste for colouring, from having been in his first 
studies taught fresco-painting, by which his eye was early inured to 
that fresh, clear, and unadulterated tone which is unavoidably preserv- 
ed in all those works that are done withoutoil, It was by degrees he 
crept into the knowledge of the use of oil, without having had his eye 
familiarized by early habit to the heavy, dingy, slimy effect of various 
oils and megilps; whieh, as they more and more prevail, soak ap and 
destroy the wholesome freshness and purity of the tints, and reduce 
them at last to the saturated appearance of an oil-skin umbrella. Artists 
who paint in water-colours justly wish to give their pictures the force 
and finish of oil; as those who paint in oil should endeavour to impart 
to their tints the clear and vivid purity of water-colours. And the clear- 
ness of the one, with the depth and solidity of the other, is what Titian 
porate the power of uniting beyond any other painter that ever 
ived.” 

A third lesson, although of a different nature, ma 
entertaining anecdote of 
Titian’s, and a youth of great promise :— 

“ As he grew up, he was considered very handsome, having a very 
fine ——— person, with a healthy and spirited countenance. 
This undoubtedly was the chief cause of his being idle {and according- 
ly he seemed to practise the art as it more for his amusement or for a 
certain vanity only, having no relish for the slow andflaborious process 
of cutting and chiselling marble: and (what is not very uncommon in 
the youtht 
self very fantastically. He used to wear round hig 
aris, as well as on different wry of his dress, fine ornaments of gold, 


be found in an 


and more like a or high-born courtier, than a studious 
— — of fame in if profession’ and, in truth, hen he was thus 


decked out, he carried it very awkwardly; for his s was more 
gaudy and extravagant than that of — of quality ; softhat, while he 
put himself into competition with them, and wished to be taken for a 
man of wealth aud conseq . instead of being admired and respect- 
ed, he was laughed at and despised by all men of sense, and became the 
jest of his associates. Alfonso, being thus enamoured of himself, be- 
came abandoned to pleasure and to pursuits little benefitting a prudent 
and ingenious artist; and at,length, by these habits, lost all the ame he 
had acquired. He next took it into his head to fal} in love, and this 
with a noble lady. One night, being at a wedding-ball 
a Bolognese count, this young lady happened to be there also; and she 
ty chance became his partner. In the midst of the dance he turned 





towards her; and heaving a profound sigh, said, as he looked in her 
dace with what he thought ineffable softness in his eyes— S’ amor non 


%, che ° ch’ wo sento?—IHf it be not love that I feel, then 
what is it!” he | l hilec 
ansered—‘ E’ sard qualche p 
swer being overheard by the — was soon talked of through all 
the city of Bologna, and he became the jest of the whole town.” 


It is well known that Charles V. made Titian a knight and count of 
consistury ; and 
that, subseqently, he created him a count palatine. _“ These honours,” 

r. Northcote, “itis the more 2 to reeal to the 
reader's attention, as they are at this time so totally absorbed and lost 


the holy Lateran palace, and of the imperial court a 
observes 


in the splendour of his single name. 


The anecdote of Charles's having twice picked — great artist's 
itian was service 
‘or an emperor,” is well known; but we do not remember to have met 


vencil, and presented it to him, saying, “'To wait on 


with the following :— 
“ Titian had 


for the last time painted his portrait, just as he then appeared in the lat 
ter part of his life; and this 
emperor. 


thousand crowns in gold. 
emperor; and when he last sat to him, at the cdnclusion of the pic 
cure, Charles said, with emphasis—' This is the third time I have tri 
umphed over death.’ ” 


Alfonso Lombardi, the seulptor, a friend of 


ul period of life) he became a very great fop, and attired him- 
ck and on his 


in the palace of 


ady, to put a stop to his impertitience, smiled and 
idocchio—Perhaps it isal—se.’ This an- 


inted the portrait of Charles several times, as I have 
before observed ; but now being called to the court of that prince, he 


icture also much pleased the renowned 
Certuin it is, that the very first portrait Titian drew of him 
so struck him with admiration, that he would never after sit to any 
other artist ; and for every portrait Titian took of him he gave him a 
Titian in all pained three cape ey the 


Abe Alvton. 


prehending the infinite labour it bas cost to acquire this seeming fa- 
cility. If the painter should he asked how long he was about the pic- 
ture done in so masterly and free a style, he might oy the answer of 
one of the moderns on a similar occasion, to wit— my life" ” 

On the Venetian school generally, and on the style of ‘Titian in par. 
tienlar, the following passage contains much valuable remark :— 

“The Venetian painters who fixed the style of their eouotey man. 
were most certainly Giorgione and Titiau. Giorgione took the hint of 
that fine manner of colouring which, as we observed before, became 
the distinguished characteristic of the Venetian school, from Leonardo 
da Vinci, the Florentine; and Titian carried it to the greatest possible 
perfection; but Titian adopted this search into colouring at an early 
period of life, and (comparatively speaking) knew bat little of any 
thing else that might tempt him into other pursuits: he gave up almost 
his whole time to improving colouring to the utmost perfection it was 
capable of receiving: therefore, if Titian is more remarkable asa 
colourist than as a draftsman, the climate had nothing to do with it. 
And Michael Angelo, like the great and judicious artist that be was, 

did not ascribe Titian’s excellence in colouring, or his defects in other 
| parts, to any particular direction of genius which might enable him to 
succeed in any one part of the art more tan another: no, he well 
knew that the acquisition of the art, in the whole together, or in the 
several parts and divisions of it, will always, in the hands of a man 
properly qualified, bear a just proportion to the cugieoten made, and to 
the advantages of study enjoyed. After praising ‘Titian’s colouring, his 
remark upon him is—‘ It is a misfortune that the painters of Venice have 
not a better manner of study.’ At the same time, Giorgione, who was a 
little anterior to Titian, founded a school of painting at Venice which 
school made great progress, from the opportunities they had of paint- 
ing large Peale and saloons. As Titian, by living at Venice, had not 
the facility of examining ancient works, he could not fundamentally 


not bestow on his delineation of forms all that attention whieh ~~ 
merited, and applied himself more to the appearance of truth, whieh 
| depended on the colours of the body, and arrived in that part, by con- 
| tinual exercise of painting aud copying nature, to such excellence, that 
| he never has been equalied ; snd what contributed much to this, was 
the vanity of the Venetian gentry, who wished to be painted by him, 
or to have from his hand those exquisite female figures. Contemporary 
with Titian, the Duke of Mantua employed Mantegna, who established 
, at Modena the first academy that had been in Italy, from which eame 
Bianchi, the master of Antonio Allegri, named Correggio. From the 


which, though well calculated to give the painter a a promptness 
of execution, a more commanding dexterity of hand, and a more 
chaste and lively colouring, than is to be found in the artists of the Ro- 
man or Florentine schools, was also the means of introducing a want 
of correctness in their conrpositions, and a neglect of purity in their 
outlines. Their method was to paint every thing without the pre- 
paration of a drawing: whereas the Roman and Florentine painters 
never i.itroduced a figure of which they had not studied and prepared 
a model or cartoon. Following the system of his countrymen, ‘Titian 
painted immediately from nature ; and possessed of a correct eye, at- 
tuned to the harmony of effect, he acquired a style of colouring per- 
fectly conformable to truth. Satisfied with this indentity of imitation, 
he wes tittle sensible of the select beauty of form, or the adaption of 
that characteristic expression, so essential to the higher order of historic 
painting. In his works of that description, if we look for the fidelity 
of the historian, he will be found, like other artists of his country, little 
scrupulous in point of accuracy. He neither presents us with the pre- 
cise locality of the scene, the strict propriety of the costume, nor the 
accessories best suited to the subject; attributes so estimable in the 
works of those painters who consulted the best models of cit. 
As Titian contented himself with a faithful representation of nature, 
his forms were fine when he found them in his model. If, like Ra- 
phael, he had been \inspired with the genuine love of the beautiful, it 
might have led him to have courted it in selected nature, or in her 
more attractive charms to be found in the polished graces of the an- 
pr red the purity of his design thus united with the enchanting magic 
his colouring would have stamped him the most accomplished 
painter that the art has produced. But although Titian cannot. with 
propriety be placed among those artists who have distinguished them- 
selves by the excellence of their choice, and the refinement of their 
expression, he is not altogether wanting in grandeur or dignity. Like 
Michael Angelo, be occasionally exaggerated or went beyond his mo- 
del ; but it was rather to render it more tender and fleshy, than, like Bu- 
onarotti, to render it more vigorous and muscular. A general feeling 
for colour, rather,than a correct prigelple of composition, induced him 
to make prominent the most beautiful parts of his figures, as affording 
the finest masses and the boldest relief. His female figures and children 
are preferable to those of his men; and he has given them an air of 
natveté and ease, which, thongh not absolutely grace, is nearly allied to 
it; and it is generally supposed that N. Poussin and the sculptor Fia- 
mingo, who excelled in the representation of infantine beauty, formed 
their idea of it by contemplating the works of Titian. As a colourist, 
Titian holds an unrivalled dominion over every competitor. No paint 
erhas viewed nature with so chaste an eye; and to none were the ten- 
der blandisments of her charms more confidentially communicated, 
In a pe the tones are so subtilely melted as to leave no intima- 
tion of the colours which were on his pallet; and it is perhaps in that 
+ that his system of —— differs so materially from that of 
Rub2ns, who was accustomed to place his colours one near the other, 
with a slight bending of the tints. He observed, that in nature every ob- 
jectoffereda — surface or character, transparent, opaque, rude, 
or polished, and that these objects differed in the strength of their tigts 
and the depth of their shadows. It was in this diversity, that he found 
the generality and perfection of hisart. Hence, as Mengs remarks, in 
imitating nature he took the principal for the whole, and represented 
his fleshy tones, chiefly composed of demitints, totally by demitints, 
and divested of demitints those passages in whieh few were discernible 
in nature. By these means he arrived at an indescribable perfection of 
colouring, which approaches to i!lusion. In invention and composition 
. | he confined himself to a representation of what appeared to him to be 
naturally necessary to the subject; and this strict adherence to indi- 
viduality prompted him to introduce into lis historical pictures. instead 
of ideal characters analogous to the subject, heads designed from Mie, 
with a precision which gave to the most interesting subjects of history 
the formality of portraiture. That he was capable of occasionally 
. | Venturing beyond this boundary, he has given proof in his.fine picture 





4 < St. Pietro Martire, in which his friend and admirer Algarotti asserts, | 


that the most fastidious critic cannot find the shadow of defect. 


The 


da speaking of some pictures which Titian painted at a mature period | Composition of this celebrated picture is admirable ; and though com- 


of his life, Mr. Northeote observes—and the observation is pregnan 
with instruction :— 


“ These pictures are in the possession of his Catholic Majesty, and Asa painter of portraits, Titian is indisputably entitled to the highest | 


{ | posed of very few figures, they are yey designed, full of action, 
| and marked with a grandeur seldom found in the works of this artist. 


held im high esteem for the vivacity Titian has given to the figures; and rank. To the nobleness and simplicity of character which he always 


in colour they are equal to nature itself. 


that which he practised in his younger days. 


/ But it is certain that about 
this time he made a very great alteration in his style of executiou from 
For his first pictures are 


gave them, he added what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls ‘a senatorial 
dignity,’ anatural and unaffected air, which distinguishes his personages 
from those of every gther artist ; and to his transcendant excellence in 


finished with most incredible diligence, so as to bear examining near, | this branch, he is indebted for a great portion of his fame. To the 
and yet look well at a distance elso; but the werks he did about this | celebrity of Titian as a painter of history and portraits, is to be added 


time are full of strokes and spots, after a certain bold manner, so that 


his excellence in landscape painting. 


they seem nothing when viewed close, though they look well at a dis- | introduced as an accessory, it is alw ays treated by him in the crandest 


tance, as if perfectly fuished. This last manner 
have endeavoured to imitate, by which they have made very gross an 


his, many painters and most picturesque style. Such is the admirable back-grond of his 


d | famous pictnre of St. Pietro Martire, than which it would be dificult 


eequire a great style, like Michael Angelo; and for that reason he dig pu 


foundation of the Venetian school, a mode of proceeding was adopted{ —Maj.-Gen. Sir James Watson, of his Majesty’s servi 


Whether it is predominant, or | 





F ebruary 12, 
— — 


of the i — 
been cancelled from the 7th inst. noieion setae Officer, has 
muted allowance for their commissions: Lieuts. F. Swintes Co 
barat, C. Benson; Asst-Surg. D. Wright, Ems. B. Holmes, 1i.Uf° 
Ryerson, Asst.-Surgeons J. Williams, C. Ducat, W. Pashes’ atu G 
J. Scott, Sec. Lieut. M. Newton, Asst. Surg. H. Terry, i » Lieut. x 
F. Wilmore, Lieats. Cc. Brown, H. Hill, Ens. T. Hall yim Assis: 
W. Latham, W. Twining, Ens. H. 8. Smith, Lieut. A. Sina ett 

‘The hali-pay of the undermentioned Officers has * * 

from the 25th June, 1830, inclusive, upon their receiyj M Cancelled 
allowance for their commissions: Lieut. J. F. Chauyel Cor.J * 
The undermehtioned Officers, upon full-pay, have als T. Brets 
mitted to retire from the service, receiving commuted elon 


The depot of the 79th Highlanders are quarte i ; 

Col. Worsley, Royal Artillery, now ——— 

Major-General Sir John Wilson is appointed to the a 

and a M‘Cready, 30th Regiment, Aid-de-Camp at Ceylon, 

Sir Willoughby Cotton is appointed Lieut.-Goverpor of Jamaj 
(Cireular) MEMORANDUM. ‘or 
Recruitin Department, Horse- 

Until further orders the standard for Infantry —— 

feet siz inches; and no Recruit above 25 years of age is to be be five 

The Regulation of the 25th of September, 1829, w hereby collated, 
serving in Tropical Climates were prohibited from eulistip, 
under 20 years of age, is cancelled until further orders. ts 

By command of the General Commanding in Chief, 

JOHN MACDONALD, Adj.-General 
War e, Dec. 21.—6th Reg. Drag. Gds.: Lieut. T. Ponson 
be Capt. by pur., v. Kington, prom.; Cor. I. Jones to be — 
r., V. Ponsonby ; T. H. Bankes, Gent. to be Cor. —* 
Unattdached—Capt. W. M. Kington. from the 6th Drag. Gds 
Major of Infantry, by pur. PID, bo be 

Memorandum—Maj. N. L. Beamish, h. p., unat., has been allowed: 
retire from the service, by the sale of an unattached commissj Li 

, iia INDIAN ARMY. 

General Sir Edward Barves, K.C.B., has been aproi F 
ally Commander in Chief, and Second Member of Couns ee 
to succeed on the death, resignation, or coming away, of Gesaal'n: 
Earl of Talhousie, G.C.B., &e. ae 

The following appointments have been made on the Staff jn India : 
ce, © 
MajGen. Sir Jasper Nichols, K.C.B., in Bengal; Maj-Ger se 
Dalrymple, to succeed Maj.-Gen. the Earl of Carnwarth, G.C.B . 
Madras; Maj.-Gen. Thomas Hawkes, to succeed Maj.-Gen. Sir Thee 
philus Pritzler, K.C.B., at ditto; Maj.-Gen. J. S. Barns, to succeed 
Maj.-Gen. ¥ir Lionel Smith, K.C.B., at Bombay. 

he Ear! of Dalhousie has notified to the army under his commend 
that letters of recommendation to him will not be of the slightest avail 
in forwarding the objects of those to whom they may have been given 
without the additional claim of distinguished services, or general mark. 
torious conduct. His Lordship has tee declared, that he will always 
consider it a stain on the character of any officer who shall voluntarily 
place himself within the power of the civil law, and shall discharge his 
debts by availing himself of the Act passed for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. 

The Court of Directors, in reply to an application from the Bengal Go- 
vernment, have directed that, if any officer of their army shall 
fined in gaol more than three successive years, he shall be discharged 
the service. 

The British Officers holding appointments in the service of his High- 
ness the Rajah of Nagpore, have been ordered to withdraw from 
service, and to return to their respective corps. 

The following reductions have recently taken place in India:—viz, 
the Nagpore Provincial Battalion ; the Ist and 2d Native Invalid Bat- 


Serin gapatam Local Battalion. 
The Bombay Marine is henceforward to be denominated the “ In, 
dian Navy.” 
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oe 24, ** 24, “* 24, 
Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool ebirey guises: from Liverpool, tht 
Guineas :iacluding beds ,b edding wine ,andstoresof every description. x 
No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agents.F. Thompson & Nephewe,97 Beekman-stree ’ 
2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam). Hicks & Sons—5* 
Packet Line, Ownrs,Fish, Grinnell & Uo. : 
Ageutsin Liverpool lstand 3dLine Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. « 
JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns. Fish & Crary 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
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Ships. Masters | Days ofeailing from\| Days of seiling ir 
. "ico Yort. here 
No.1.Charlemagne, |Robinson. |Feb. §, Junel, Oct. 1, Mar.20Jaly 2,Nov- 





een,| “ 10, ‘© 10, * 1)/Ap’l J,dug. 1, Dee 


Oid Line—Havyre, (|E.L.K sme Q)) rg 


2.Chas.Carroll (Clark, 


1.Edw -Quesnel, |Hawkins, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1| "20 "0 
Old Line—HenrilV..|J.B. Pell, | ‘* 10, * 10, ‘* 10) May 1 oy! > 
2. France, \E. Fonk, |‘ 90, ‘* 20, « 90) "10 718 
1. Sully, |R.J.Macy |Ap’l. 1, Aug.1, Dee 1) oa 1 eb. 
OldLine—Francois lst|W.Skiddy | ‘‘ 10, “ 10, ** 10 jane S *3 
2. Erie. J. Funk, |“ 20, ** 20, “ 20) 7 ee og 
1. Formosa, Orne, [May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1} *. — 
Old Line—De Rham, | Depeyeter. 16, ‘* 10, 1 sey Ce 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, ‘Hathaway! ‘ 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 


Passageinthe Cabin to or fromHavre one hundredand forty dollars, wx 
ding beds .bedding, wine .andstores of every description 





ae spye = LOZENG ES, OF THE EXTRACT OF BONESET.—Thit wre 


cine is offered for the relief of Coughs and Colds, all complaints of the Le - 
of Blood, Astbme, Croup, Hooping Cough. — 
in Breathing, &c. It is also highly beneficial in Fevers, and all 9— 
| there is a constitution al excitement, accompanied by — o 3 
secretions, as of the Skin, Liver, Lungs, Throat, Nose, Kidneys, 53535 
demand for these Lozenges, and their acknowledged superiority J — 
preparation of Boneset, (eupatorium perfolistum) has induvecd — —3 Wier thas 
| place them before the — in boxes, with directions for their ps oo oa 
this most complete and convenient diaphoretic and e xpector ant * — 2 
| the hands of every person, who may at their pleasure administer '- she secrete 
| will also be found useful to public speskers and singers. By pes 
| of the mouth and throat, tbe voice will become easy, clear, and § — 7 
| Directions.—Adults may take one, two, or three of the kenge ® te the some 
| peat them once or twice a day, or until a slight nausea I efiec ~ 
| proportion they may be given to children, according to their - this was te? 
are to be dissolved in the mouth, and swallowed with the pal ew Pore 
will be particularly advantageous. From the greatest p< ssible g pmb Oe 
set being admitted im the smallest space in there Lenengee, ibe: bat by is 
of Horehound. Hyssop or Boneset, will be required, to * he pecs . 
creasing or diminishing the dose of the Lozenges, every — — Lozenges 
can he expected from the herb will be secured. Ahhough «sre 


afters — 
| of Boueset, from their bitterness, pay be disagreeable at Ot ee taste from 





—as Consumption, Spitting 





* random work. They have been tempted to imagine it done with ease ; | to find im the whole range of arta more sublime and impressive accom- | tke», is soon lost ; whew they become very palstable, not differ 
but in this they are much mistaken, as it is the reselt of very long prac- | pasiment, so artfully conducive to the terrifie effect of the subject.” 


tice and vast judgment, earned from experience ; and so far from being 
ssible to do it well without a long life of prepara- 
monstrates the great master of the art, the ignorant 
are captivated, and ceaceive that it can be performed at wiJl—net ap- | from the balf- pay, to be Major. 


easy, that it is im 
tien. And as it 


— — 
THE ARMY. 
War Office, De. 7.—A Provistonal Battslion—Naj. A. Dubourdien, 


refined liquorice. . soe hes bees 
Sess the appearance of this medicine in August os ee at * 
sold, and the unprecedented praise bestowed upon Se — — 
guine expectation of the proprietor. Nor is it * — 22 the reeipe 
roprietor being willing to give to any physicisn who may 
Por the compasition of the Pectoral Lozenges of Boyeset 
4 ‘Bhe price per pox ð 25 cents 


(Dee. Sv 


per. 
their commissions: Quartermaster T. Howe, Surgeon J Deon 
. et 


» by pur., ¥. Jone. 


con- ji 


talions in Bengal; the Moorshedabad Provincial Battalion; and the 


Ships Masters — — from | Daysof sailing from 
‘ew York. Liv A 
No.1. New York, Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.l,/Feb. 16, Junelé,Oct. 18 
4. York, Burdsell, | “ 8, « « 8) O48 HO Oy 
3. Manchester, Sketchly “* 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,\Mar. 1,Joly 1,Nor. J 
2.Wm..Byrnes, (Hackstaff,) ‘ 24, « 24, “ Q4) « & * & @ 
1. Caledonia, Rogers, |Feb. 1,June 1,Qct. 1,; “ 16, “* 16, " 
4.Geo. Canning, |Aliyn, *« 8 * @, * 6 Se, * Oe, * Se 
8. Hibernia, Maxwell, | ‘* 16, * 16, * 16,|April 1,Ang. 1,Dec. 4 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘‘ 24, ‘* 24, ** 24) “ 8 “© & * 
1. Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16,“ } 
4. Napoleon, Smith, owe &* 6 * Bo * 
3. Florida, Tinkham,| ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,| May 1,Sep. 1Jan- 
2. Birmingham, Harris, +6 24, * @4, 24.) * 8 * 8 * 
1. Pacific, |Crocker, |Aprill, Ang. 1,Dec.1,| ‘ 16, ‘ 16,‘ 18 
4.Silas Richards,|HMoldrege,| ** 8, ‘ 8, ‘ &,| * 24, * M4, " 
3. Britannia, | Marshal! © 16, ‘* 16, * 16,| June 1,Oct. 1 Fed 
2.SilvanusJenkins! Allen, “| > o * 5 
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